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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1960 





Unrrep States SENATE, 
SuBcoMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Miami, Fla. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in the main court- 
room, Federal Building, Miami, Fla., Hon. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 
(chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senator Hennings (presiding). 

Also present: Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel; Harold A. Gal- 
loway, special counsel; John G. Feild, assistant to Senator Hart; 
Car] L. Perian, research director. 

Chairman Henninoes. The meeting will come to order. 

Our first offer for the record is Resolution 232 authorizing the exist- 
ence of the subcommittee and its activities and, without reading it, may 
Task that it be made part of the proceedings and put in the record and 
made a a thereof. I am also offering for record purposes copies 
of a resolution signed by other members of the subcommittee authoriz- 
ing that the chairman and others who may appear here in the course of 
these hearings to have the authority to hold the hearings here in the 
city of Miami, Fla., on the 11th and 12th of February and such other 
days as it may be required to complete the hearings and to take sworn 
testimony, if necessary, from the witnesses, I will offer these for 
record purposes. 

The resolutions referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos, 1 and 2” 
and read as follows.) 
Exurstr No. 1 


{S. Res. 232, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with its jurisdictions 
specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, inves- 
tigate, and make a complete study of any and all matters pertaining to juvenile 
delinquency in the United States, including (a) the extent and character of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States and its causes and contributing factors ; 
(b) the adequacy of existing provisions of law, including chapters 402 and 4038 
of title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing with youthful offenders of Fed- 
eral laws; (c) sentences imposed on, or other correctional action taken with 
respect to, youthful offenders by Federal courts; and (d) the extent to which 
juveniles are violating Federal laws relating to the sale or use of narcotics. 
Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 1, 
1960, to January 31, 1961, inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the minority is authorized 
to select one person for appointment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
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pointed and his compensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not be 
less by more than $1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any other employee; 
and (3) with the prior consent of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize the reim- 
bursable services, information, facilities, and personnel of any of the departments 
or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its reeommenda- 
tions for legislation as it deems advisable to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than January 31, 1961. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $150,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


ExHIBitT No. 2 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection (3) 
of rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 
8ist Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1, 1950) and committee resolutions of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, adopted January 26, 1959, That Senator Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr., and such other members as are present are authorized to hold 
hearings of this subcommittee in Miami, Fla., on February 11 and 12, 1960, 
and such other days as may be required to complete these hearings, and to 
take sworn testimony from witnesses. 


Agreed to this 5th day of February 1960. 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Member, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
Agreed to this 5th day of February 1960. 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
Member, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 
Agreed to this 3d day of February 1960. 
THomas J. Dopp, 
Member, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 


Agreed to this 2d day of February 1960. 
PHILIP A. HART, 
Member, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 


Agreed to this 2d day of February 1960. 
Sam J. ERvIn, JR., 
Member, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Chairman Hennines. Today’s witnesses will include Mr. Zollie 
Maynard, representing the distinguished Governor of Florida, Collins, 
who is director of health, physical education and driver education, 
State department of education. The next witness will be the chief of 
police, Walter E. Headley, Jr., Miami Police Department. The third 
witness will be the Honorable Richard E. Gerstein, who is the State 
attorney of Dade County, Fla. Following Mr. Gerstein, Mr. Kenneth 
C. Rudd, who is agent in charge, Miami office of the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics. Following Mr. Rudd, the Honorable G. Bowdon Hunt, 
who is the judge of the juvenile and domestic relations court in Polk 
County, Bartow, Fla., and president of the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges of the United States. 

Now, I should like to begin this first day of a 2-day hearing of the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee to investigate juvenile delinquency by 
thanking the officials of the city of Miami, Dade County, and the 
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State of Florida for the splendid attitude and cooperation they have 
shown to the committee staff during the last 10 days of preparation 
for these hearings. 

During the past year, we have visited six major cities in the United 
States trying to learn what is being done and what needs to be done to 
halt the onrush of juvenile crime which is spreading over our land. 
We are trying to learn how the Federal Government can assist the 
States in their efforts to keep an alarming group of youngsters from 
turning to such criminal paths as homicide, assault, armed robbery, 
rape, and what many people consider to be the most terrifying crime 
of all—a crime against society to be sure—but most of all a crime 
against one’s own body. I speak of the ravages of narcotic addiction. 

One of the reasons we are here today is to discuss with experts in 
the field of law enforcement ways in which we can perfect and increase 
the efforts of the Government to stop the smuggling of narcotics into 
our country along its coastline and over its borders. 

We are here to see whether—as has been reported to the committee— 
Miami has experienced an increase in drug trafficking. Not that the 
drugs are for use by addicts in this area, but it has been reported to us 
that this city is becoming more and more a transshipment point for 
narcotics smuggled into the United States for general distribution 
among cities along the eastern coast. 

We shall hear from members of the Bureau of Narcotics, the Bureau 
of Customs, and the U.S. attorney’s office who will describe their 
efforts to control the drug traffic and the problems they encounter. 

Because of the fact that over 700,000 juveniles appeared before our 
Nation’s juvenile courts at the last official count, we are also here to 
look at the operation of the juvenile court in Dade County which is 
famous throughout the country. 

We are presently studying the juvenile court systems to see if they 
are equipped to handle this staggering number of young people who 
so desperately need their help and guidance. 

This Nation has just experienced 10 consecutive years of a very real 
increase in juvenile crime and violence. How long we as a people are 
going to allow this situation to continue depends on the willingness of 
the States—and the Federal Government—to provide the necessary 
trained people and the facilities to deal an organized and powerful 
blow to the juvenile crime problem. 

This is another reason we are here today; to find out what programs 
are in operation in Florida, what your future plans are for delinquency 
control, and how we in the Federal Government can help you. 

We have heard that there are many fine new programs in this State. 
We want to hear of them and pass on this information to less fortunate 
States so they can benefit from your experiences—and I know they can. 

Our staff members have visited and sat in on hearings in your juve- 
nile court, they visited your schools, your law enforcement and welfare 
agencies, and other public and private organizations that come into 
daily contact with this city’s young offenders and potential offenders. 

They have reported to me the high quality of this city’s efforts in 
this area. As we have found all over the country, however, there are 
very real shortcomings and needs which I hope the witnesses will 
discuss freely with the committee with the goal of bringing about a 
better handling of our young people in trouble through increased 
knowledge and understanding. 
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With this brief introduction, I now look forward to hearing much 
gota ructive testimony from the witnesses we have scheduled to appear 

ere. 

It is my pleasure at this time to welcome to these hearings as our first 
witness, Mr. Zollie Maynard, director of health, physical education 
and driver education of the State of Florida. Governor Leroy Collins 
appointed Mr. Maynard to present to the subcommittee the many fine 
programs in operation, their future plans for the prevention and con- 
trol of delinquency and State legislature proposals in this area. Mr. 
Maynard will also discuss ways in which the Federal Government ma 
be of aid to the States in combating these problems. Mr. Maynard, 
will you be good enough to come forward, please? Mr. Maynard is 
to be accompanied by Mrs. Sylvia Carothers, director of the Florida 
Children’s Commission. 

Good morning. We are glad to have you here today and we would 
like you to present to us, Mr. Maynard, what you have to say from 
a prepared statement, if you have one, or with extemporaneous 
comments or any combination of those methods. 

Mr. Maynarp. Very likely it will be a combination. 


STATEMENT OF ZOLLIE MAYNARD, DIRECTOR OF HEALTH, PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, AND DRIVER EDUCATION, STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION; AND MRS. SYLVIA CAROTHERS, DIRECTOR OF 
THE FLORIDA CHILDREN’S COMMISSION 


Mr. Maynarp. Governor Collins has asked me to express his ap- 
preciation to this committee for choosing to come to Florida for one 


of your hearings and he is very disappointed at not being able to 

participate personally, and I bring you his greetings. He and our 

State superintendent of public instruction, Thomas D. Bailey, have 

met together and had several conferences to discuss the work of this 

committee and they want to pledge to you their full ware and the 
2 


full support of the State officials and let you know t 
officials and the citizens are interested. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much. I have had the 
pleasure of knowing Governor Collins for several years and I have 
great admiration for him. 

Mr. Maynarp. We are very proud of him. I think it would be 
most appropriate to ask Mrs. Carothers to give you statistical infor- 
mation about delinquency in Florida before we get into some of the 
information about that. 

Chairman Henntnes. As you please. 

Mrs. Caroruers. Thank you. 

We thought perhaps if we reviewed the incidents of juvenile delin- 
quency in the State of Florida as our records show them, it might be 
a pretty good background for our discussion today. 

Florida has been in the process of statewide uniform statistical 
procedure for only a few years, just since 1956. Prior to that, each 
court kept its own individual kind of statistical procedures. But in 
1956 we attempted to get some uniformity in this, so we are quite 
new at it. Maybe some of our figures will reflect the learning process, 
but I do believe that the information we have is a credit to Florida. 
I think we stand pretty well in terms of our showing. Our delin- 


at the State 
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quency is increasing and that perplexes us, but so is our population, 
you know. The best estimates tell us that by 1960 we cons Wiee about 
75.4 percent increase in population over 10 years and that is quite 
a few people. 

Along with the increase in population comes increase in problems 
and we do not always keep up with the problems that children present 
us and, perhaps, that accounts for our increase in delinquency. 

Let me tell you about the total incidents as we know about it. Iam 
going to talk to you about delinquency cases excluding traffic violations 
and I do that because the U.S. Children’s Bureau, you know, uses that 
particular figure and I thought it would be interesting to compare our 
figures with what the U.S. Children’s Bureau says is the average in 
the United States. 

To begin with, in 1956 there were 13,315 children called juvenile 
delinquents. That increased in 1957 to 17,240, and then in 1958 it was 
increased to 18,629. 

I cannot tell you about our figures for 1959 yet because they are still 
being compiled, so all of my figures will be for those 3 years. The 
United States—— 

Chairman Hennineos. May I interrupt you? 

Mrs. Caroruers. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hrennines. Let me ask you one question, whether the 
numerical figures you have given us reflect the number of children 
brought before the court ! 

Mrs. Carorners. Yes, sir; these are my figures and thank you for 
asking that question because this is our definition. Many people have 
many definitions. Thank you for clarifying that. That is very nice. 

According to the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 50 percent of the children 
brought before the courts are dismissed or plans are made quite quickly 
for them so that the problem quickly disappears. 

In Florida we dismissed and/or referred to public agencies or pri- 
vate agencies or warned or adjusted in our term some 5,975 in 1956. 
That is 44 percent of the total, and if I recall for you, 50 percent said 
the Bureau. 

In 1957 it was 8,542, and that is 49 percent of our children. Then 
it went up in 1958 to 9,539 and that was 51 pereent of the children, 
We improved, I think, if you can see. We were able to settle fairly 
quickly the problems of 51 percent of the children by 1958, and I would 
hke to repeat that this may show our learning process in here. We 
may not have recorded all of the children in the first few years. 

In about 25 percent of all the delinquency cases in the United States 
the child in those cases is placed on probation. Well, in Florida we 
refer to our counselor—we do not call them probation officers in our 
State, we call them counselors, juvenile court counselors. 

The counselors supervised in 1956, 3,475 children. Now, that is 25 
percent. Im 1957, 4,288, and that is about 24 percent. In 1958, 4,627, 
and that is 24 percent. So, you see, we are maintaining that U.S. 
average. But about 10 percent of all delinquent children: in the 
United States are committed totraining schools. 

In Florida this was true: We committed to State training schools, in 
1956, 916 children. That is only 6.8 percent of the number before 
juvenile courts. 

In 1957 it was 1,211 which is 7 percent. 
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In 1958 it was 1,153 children or 6 percent. It may be that we did 
not have enough room in our training schools for our children. We 
have a new training school now in this last year so that this figure 
may change remarkably in the next year. 

The implication may be here that this is a bad mark against the 
State of Florida or any State to place children in training schools. 
We feel that, if our training schools are such that their programs are 
designed to help children who cannot be helped in their own home- 
town, that this 1s the desirable thing for service to children. We do 
feel that there should be great caution against using training schools 
as dumping grounds, and we give great attention to that in Florida. 
We are quite proud of our training schools and we hope you will come 
and see them because they are new. 

‘ Chairman Hennines. How many training schools are there in the 
tate? 

Mrs. Carotuers. There are two training schools for boys, meaning 
for Negro and white children, and there are two schools for girls, one 
for Negro and one for white. They are two separate institutions, 
you see, called twin institutions. 

I was going to tell you about the ratio of boys to girls, and this 
is quite true all over the Nation, you know; it is 4 to 1, so we have 
more institutions for boys than we would for girls. We girls do not 
get into quite so much trouble, I guess. Our ratio in Florida is 
about 4 to 1, too. I will not give you those numbers because they 
are on my prepared statement if you would like to copy them. 

I think you will be interested in the seasonal variation in Florida 
in our delinquency. We have not kept this kind of record in the last 
2 years and I do not just know why. It did not occur to me until I 
started preparing for this that we had not, but in 1956 our annual 
report showed that from June until September our delinquency 
dropped. There was a drop in cases. I think that is kind of inter- 
esting. If you stop to add up the cases from June to September, 
there were 3,975 cases referred to the juvenile courts in those 4 months. 
From January to April there were 4,567. Then I have to give May 
because that was a school month and then October, November, and 
December; those 4 months, which came to 4,773. So there is quite 
a drop from June until September and that, mind you, is when chil- 
dren are out of school. 

I think, perhaps, you will want to ask Mr. Maynard about what 
some of his programs are during the summer that might account for 
this. I heard you talk about the narcotic traffic when you first started, 
Senator, and you were asking what the Federal Government might do 
to help States. I think one of the things that we in children’s work 
would like for you to do is to clarify and identify the age limits in 
which the narcotic traffic, if you find this problem in Florida—it is 
not identified with my figures—but if you find it, it would be very 
helpful to us to know whether this is the young adult group or 
whether it does reach down into the children’s group and to what 
extent it does. This is hard to define, you know, and with your help, 
perhaps, this is something that we can determine. 

Chairman Henninos. I might parenthetically observe that in Cali- 
fornia the use of marihuana is extending rather far down. But, 
technically, marihuana does not fall within the category of a narcotic. 
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Mrs. Carorners. Even though we are concerned about marihuana 
use when it happens. 

Chairman Henninoes. That does not in any way tend to mitigate the 
fact that it is. So, for our purposes in speaking of marihuana as a 
narcotic 

Mrs. Caroruers. We are concerned about it when we hear about it, 
too, and it has been interesting to us the times that we have tracked 
down the stories we hear and find that there is not the basis of truth to 
them that we were led to believe when we first heard the stories. Some 
of it has to do with, maybe, visitors into our State. We are not sure 
about this and we would like your help on determining this. Our own 
State people feel that this is pretty much of a minimum; would you 
not say, Mr. Maynard ? 

Mr. Maynarp. Yes. 

Mrs. Caroruers. So if you find out differently, we want to be the 
first to know. 

Chairman Hennineos. We may assure you of that. It is our desire 
to work cooperatively with you in every respect we can. 

(The document referred to by Mrs. Carothers was marked “Exhibit 
No. 3” and reads as follows :) 
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REVIEW OF STATISTICAL INFORMATION ON THE INCIDENCE OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY IN FLORIDA IN 1956, 1957, AND 1958 as COMPARED TO SOME U.S. 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU AVERAGE FIGURES 


Exurpsit No. 

















A 


















Florida first began its statewide uniform statistical reporting from all juve- 
nile courts in January 1956. To date, three annual reports for the calendar years 
of 1956, 1957, and 1958 have been issued. Great improvement is noticed yearly, 
in the recording process from each court. It will take a few years longer to 
learn whether some of the learning process accounts for the increase in cases 
handled. It could easily be a contributing factor, causing the increase from 
1956 to 1957. However, another factor which could logically contribute to the 
increase is the rapid population growth in Florida. (The best estimates avail- 
able indicate that Florida can expect the 1960 census to reveal a 75.4-percent 
increase over the population census figure in 1950.) 


EXTENT OF PROBLEM 





The annual reports’ measure the extent of the problem of delinquency under 
two headings: “Delinquency Cases” and “Traffic Violation Cases.” Since this 
review is a comparison with those in a report from the U.S. Children’s Bureau ” 
the numbers used are exclusive of traffic violation cases. 





Total number of delinquency cases handled by juvenile courts in Florida 
Total: 


DISPOSITION OF DELINQUENCY CASES 






According to the U.S. Children’s Bureau it is estimated that: 
“* * * Almost 50 percent of all delinquency cases in the United States are 
dismissed, adjusted or held open without further hearings.” 





1Florida Juvenile Court Statistics compiled and issued by the State Department of 
Public Welfare, 1956, 1957, and 1958 
2A Look at Juvenile aseuen ‘Children’s Bureau Publication No. 880, 1960. 
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For the 3 years covered in Florida’s annual reports the following was true: 


Children dismissed, etc., in Florida 


Disposition 1957 Percent 


Referred to private agency 
Warning or adjustment 


‘“* * * About 25 percent of all delinquency cases in the United States the 
child is placed on probation.” 
In Florida the following was true: 


Children placed on probation in Florida 


Disposition Q Percent 1957 Percent 1958 Percent 


Counselor to supervisor 25 4, 288 24 4, 627 24 


“* * About 10 percent of all delinquent children in the United States 
are committed to an institution for delinquents.” 
In Florida the following was true: 


Children committed to State training schools 





| Percent | 1958 | Percent 


Percent 1957 


; neki 
| 


Disposition | 1956 
! 


—|— ee 


| 
6.8 | 1,211 7 1,153 | 


Committed to State training schools 916 


RATIO OF BOYS TO GIRLS 


“* * * Boys outnumber girls by a ratio of 4 to 1 in court delinquency 
cases in the United States.” 
In Florida this is true: 
Ratio of boys to girls 





Number of boys 
Number of girls... 


Nore.—The ratio is almost 4 to 1 in each year. 


SEASONAL VARIATION IN FLORIDA 


‘* * * An interesting item in the 1956 Annual Report (but not recorded 
in the 1957 and 1958 reports) was the table showing ‘Month of Referral 
of All Cases to Juvenile Courts.’ There is a dropoff of cases during the 
summer months.” 

Number of cases referred 
Months: 
June—September 
January—April 
May, October, November, December 
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CONCLUSION 


From the above report it can be concluded that Florida’s delinquency 
statistics are very similar to the United States Children’s Bureau’s average 
figures. 


(Prepared by Florida Children’s Commission February 10, 1960.) 


Mr. Maynarp. Thank you. I think that before I go into some 
of the comments that I have in mind I should say in qualifying 
them that I have tried to think of things that probably are a little 
bit different and not spend a whole lot of time on thmgs that you 
have probably heard a number of times, and I hope you keep that in 
mind and in no way do I intend that to be interpreted as belittling 
various types of things. 

The immediate reaction that some of us had—I will put it this 
way: One of our vocational agriculture teachers visited a farm 
that was not producing enough and offered his assistance to the farmer 
and the farmer listened and said, “Young man, I appreciate your 
coming here and helping out, but we have to be plain honest. We 
already know how to run this farm better than we are doing.” 

I think that the point I would like to make in connection with 
that, that those of us who are making a career of working with 
children and young people already know how to do a much better 
job than we have had an opportunity to do, and I think that is one 
of the bases for a committee such as this can give us a tremendous 
amount of help if we were able to fully implement the type of 
programs that contribute most to the prevention of increase in the 
instance of juvenile delinquency. 

Before getting further into details, I would like to make very 
clear my feelings about our present generation of young people and 
perhaps here in Florida by nature and our chamber of commerce 
type of attitude we may be a little overly optimistic; nevertheless, 
having teenage children of my own, I would like to say that young 
people in this generation, I think, are the finest group of young 
people that we have ever raised in the history of the United States. 

Chairman Hennrneos. I am glad to hear you say that. I know 
that I have made that same observation in the course of many of 
these hearings, as well as other members of the committee, as you 
reiterated. 

Mr. Maywnarp. Senator, I heard a comment that when they say 
an adult acts like a teenager, he is juvenile. When a teenager acts 
like an adult, he is a delinquent. I think that speaking in general 
is the way we are speaking here and it does not mean to belittle the 
importance and the necessity of recognizing the increase that has 
taken place, but we might well say that those of us who are adults, 
if we can keep from ruining the country and the world beyond 
repair until these people become mature enough to take over, then 
we can expect to continue our progress towards achieving the great 
things that a democracy makes possible. : 

It has been said that we are underestimating the intelligence of 
young people and overestimating their experience, and I think that 
is exemplified in some ways when we try to involve young people 
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and we do not give them the proper guidance that would give them 
the benefit of the experience that they have not had. 

I do not think that young people are shiftless and I do not think 
that “rock and roll,” “Jitterbug” and “bop” are any more disgraceful 
than the “jazz,” “Charleston,” “black bottom,” or the “big apple” of 
our younger days. Nevertheless, we have this problem and it is serious 
and it is Increasing. 

My remarks are aimed at the preventive side of the problem. I 
noticed on your list of people to appear before you that there will 
be people who are experts in court procedure and institutional care, 
and so forth. 

In the past, I feel that adults have been dishonest with themselves 
in identifying the causes of juvenile delinquency and unrealistic in 
many of their proposals of solutions. Adults lie been dishonest 
with themselves in ignoring those things that they have done which 
have contributed to the increase in instances of juvenile delinquency. 
They have blamed everything except themselves, including prosperity, 
television, the automobiles, and especially the schools. 

I might stop there and say that I ran across a statement that Will 
Rogers one time made. He lived quite some time ago. He said 
that, “The schools of today ain’t what they used to be and probably 
never were what they used to be.” 

In many instances, adults have been unrealistic in their recom- 
mended solutions. For example, they have constantly recommended 
that mothers not work, at the same time realizing that approximately 
70 percent of the mothers do work and will continue to work. We 
have also failed to realize that our way of life has changed and 
will continue to change. There are many signs that many of us 
do not accept the fact that the automobile is here to stay, and 
certainly the automobile plays a part in the juvenile delinquency 
rate among teenagers. 

Going one step further, it seems possible that adults contribute 
a great deal to the causes of juvenile delinquency. I would like to 
suggest a few things that may have contributed in recent years to 
the very noticeable increase in instances of juvenile delinquency. 

When a child can hardly walk, we begin to urge him to act like 
a man and push him forcefully toward manhood throughout his 
younger life. Inasmuch as this has always been so, I suppose that 
does not particularly relate to the recent increase in instances of 
juvenile delinquency. More directly to the point, a small but very 
vocal segment of our adult population have promoted a “get-tough” 
policy toward young people. 

For example, in our desire to achieve a desirable and understand- 
able drive toward high academic achievement we have taken too 
much of a “full speed ahead” and “Devil take the hindmost” type 
of attitude. Students who have been working diligently and con- 
scientiously very near to the limits of their ability have suddenly 
found themselves being pressured to redouble their efforts. The 
results have been in many instances that they have been forced to 
drop out of participation in educational enriching activities such 
as student government, music, dramatics, and athletics. Most adults 
are expected to go to work at about 8:30 or 9 o’clock, take a half 
hour coffee break in the middle of the morning, and a couple of 
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hours for lunch, including a nap possibly, and then a coffee break 
in midafternoon, and then at. 5 o’clock they go home, and they are 
advised by psychiatrists and psychologists not to take their worries 
home with them. 

For young people, some would have us expect them to go to school 
at 8:30, keep their minds strictly on business, period by period, until 
noon, and give them about 20 minutes for lunch and continue their 
work until 3:15 or 3:30 and have them keep their mind strictly on 
business during that period of time. Then we are under a tremendous 
amount of pressure to increase the amount of homework. So I raise 
the possibility that might have some desirable effect, but also some 
harmful effect. 

As I traveled about the State, it has been surprising to me to see 
the number of parents who periodically keep their children at home to 
give them a chance to catch their breath and to catch up on their home- 
work, and that happens in many of actual cases. 

Another aspect of this “get-tough” policy may be found at the 
college level., I would like to raise the question that the great 
increase in the number of students who have ambition to go to college 
and have met college entrance examinations and are being failed 
and funneled back into the community to become reassociated with 
the younger high school students might possibly be contributing to 
this increase that we have noticed lately because it seems to coincide 
with the pressure to increase or raise academic standards. 

Someone said this: 

We can’t make progress by doing the same things we have been doing 
wrong— 
and I am a little bit afraid that rather than changing our approach, 
he have been doing some of the things we have been doing wrong 

arder. 

A kind of “get rid of them” attitude seems to be a little too 
noticeable at the college level and possibly that bears some further 
looking into. 

Another of the “get tough” type of things, so many students who are 
working hard and straining and have responded to the pressure to 
make their best use of the high school time and have achieved a 
high level are constantly reminded, “If you think this tough, wait 
until you get to college.” 

A lot of these people are looking around for excuses not to go to 
college, even to the extent of getting poorer grades so as not to go to 
college. 

Another point that we do not commonly—— 

Chairman Hennines. You find a significant number of young 
people who are affected because of that ? 

Mr. Maynarp. Senator, we are of course lacking here in—— 

Chairman Hennines. I know you have no figures. You as an 
educator. 

Mr. Maynarp. It is noticeable, too noticeable. 

Chairman Hennines. I think that is the first time during my 6 
years of membership on this committee that that has been called to 
our attention. It is very interesting. 

Mr. Maynarp. Possibly it is of minor importance, but the signs 
are clearly indicated. 
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Another point that we do not commonly associate with the mcrease 
in instances of juvenile delinquency is activity on the part of this 
vocal minority lowers the standing and prestige of teachers in the 
eyes of young people, I think, is something. 

The average public does not participate in that, but it comes to 
the attention of young people, and it is not good, that constant vocal 
attacking. Maybe we might end up with teachers who are possibly 
as bitter as some of our worst critics would lead us to believe that 
they are now if we constantly bombard them with this type of thing. 
The teacher is in a very strategic position in influencing lives of 
young people and very noticeable. 

In conclusion on this point, a person came to me a few days ago 
and used the example—and it is only an example—that it is one 
thing to train a scientist and have a trained scientist. That is com- 

aratively simple. But to have an educated scientist is quite a dif- 

erent thing and to participate in the Government affairs. I am sure 
in your position in Washington you can think of a number of in- 
stances where brilliant scientists did not have the desirable attitude 
towards the democratic way of life and so forth. 

I think that here I would like to move on to some of the specific 
programs. 

Chairman Hennincs. You might say at that point as a point of 
interest to me as having observed and having been in the Soviet 
Union on two occasions, one as recently as this last fall, that teach- 
ers are a select group of people who are considered as highly as the 
gentleman speaking in terms of the majority of the people as any 
group in the country. 

Mr. Maynarp. Senator, such encouraging remarks as that and to 
show an understanding really is a relief to us and helps encourage 
us to go ahead and try to present the proper information to people, 
feeling confident that they will understand. 

Having been in Russia, possibly you are conscious of the fact that 
in this wave of wanting to convert our educational type of program 
to the Russian type, athletics has been under attack considerably in 
this country. As much as I love athletics and believe in their benefits, 
I hope we never give it quite the amount of emphasis that the Rus- 
sians do. 

Brundage said recently that possibly 8 million Russians will try 
_ their teams and we will be lucky if 18,000 try out for the United 

tates. 

Chairman Hennrnes. During my law school years, I took pride 
in athletics through my school years. Of course, I had great interest 
in it. I found from the best of my observation of the Soviet Union 
that we do not have the amateur athlete according to the higher 
standards set by Mr. Avery Brundage. 

Mr. Maynarp. You are on the side of Bob Richards. 

Chairman Henninos. For example, our national collegiate associ- 
ations and such groups of that nature, 

Mr. Maynarp. That certainly is a very accurate statement I think. 

Chairman Henntinos. In other words, they make a business of it. 

Mr. Maynarp. Absolute state subsidized, as I understand. It is a 
real business. 
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Chairman Hennines. They do not apply to state subsidies in just 
those terms, Mr. Maynard, but they do have an enormous participation 
by both men and women in all areas of athletic activities. I would not 
say it is compulsion because that is another thing they will not tell you 
and deny. Winning is the main thing, the only thing. 

Mr. Maynarp. Of course, we like to win, but we have higher princi- 
ples than we are given credit for having in America. 

Of course, we recognize here that the basic unit in the juvenile de- 
linquency problem is a family and we recognize the tremendous role 
of the churches as they increase their part in educational work with 
young people. They have increased that and that is helping a great 
deal. One thing here as an example of something that is coming up 
and it is happening here in Dade County and it is happening in many 
of the other cities in Florida, we found from some experience in this 
summer education program, I am sure you will be interested in, that 
we could possibly keep most of our high school libraries open in the 
late afternoon and evening hours by using one person, we will say for 
four hours, which is about half time which would be approximately 
a $2,500 increase in the budget of the schools. But for that budget, 
the community gets $100,000 worth of facilities and materials and 
supplies made available. I am sure that that is a possibility and we 
are going to see a great increase in leaving our libraries open. 

Chairman Henninos. We have found in some places that the school 
playground facilities are closed immediately after school. The custo- 
dian puts the lock on the door and that area is not available for 
children, especially in the congested areas of some of our large cities 
and they are not allowed to use the school yards for recreation. 

Mr. Maynarp. Senator, we think that the schools have been eriti- 
cized for “Why Johnny can’t read,” but the greatest persistence and 
greatest criticism of schools is that this tremendous facility is laying 
idle during the summer months and that is where our citizens com- 
mittee back in 1947—that is when the law was amended and made it 
possible for us to reemploy one teacher out of every eight to put on 
what we have called the summer educational enrichment program. 
I have here a reprint of an article that was published in the School 
Executive magazine. Governor Collins has published an article 
that was published in the Saturday Evening Post. Superintendent 
Bailey published a lead article in the NEA Journal a few years ago, 
and this is from the School Executive magazine. Mrs. Carothers 
mentioned that according to the statistics that we have available, and 
this is substantiated by the statements of juvenile judges in many areas 
of the State, that Florida, contrary to what we see, I believe, in every 
other State in the Union, certainly it is most common that the instance 
of juvenile delinquency instead of rising in the summertime goes 
down and the judges have attributed this favorable picture largely 
to the existence of the summer educational enrichment program. 

We had in 1957, 1958, and 1959 approximately 45 percent of our 
children voluntarily returning to school to participate in this summer 
educational enrichment program, and we think that that program—— 

Chairman Hennrinos. That is remarkable. 

Mr. Maynarp. We think it has a lot of possibilities. 
Chairman Hennines. Have we run into this anywhere else? 
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Mr. Bernstone. This is the first time I have heard of this kind of 
a program. 

Mr. Gattoway. What is the percentage again ? 

Mr. Maynarp. We had 45 percent of the children voluntarily re- 
turned. That is even a more remarkable figure when you consider 
that it is more difficult to reach the other teenage groups, but we are 
working at that. 

One of the things that we need in connection with this that I know 
that you are interested in is a kind of plan of work experience pro- 
gram tied in with this group. The things that get a little frustrating 
to those of us who work in these areas that, to date, so many people 
consider as a grill in our area of work. 

We get a program like this moving and we get good participation 
and we get good results and then listening to a small vocal number 
of people in the last session of the legislature, there was a concerted 
effort to wipe out this program with the idea they could save the ap- 
proximately $2 million that it cost each summer to put this over. 

Thanks to the newspaper people, the public was alerted which only 
resulted in a very mild curtailment of the program which should be 
automatically lifted at the end of another summer. 

But the freeze was on and it froze the number of children that we 
could serve during this last summer or will be able to serve during 
this next summer. 

I appreciate your helping me ad lib. I think I cut across a good 
bit here. 

I have several points that are specific that I can give to you if 
you would like to have those. We need help in the research and 
evaluations of the programs. We need help in developing carefully 
prepared programs aimed at informing the public, and I think a 
committee such as this can help us. We need information about the 
successful programs in other parts of the country and I certainly 
think the Federal Government could help us with that so that we can 
benefit by their experience. 

Chairman Henninos. As you know, all of these hearings are pub- 
lished as Senate documents and are available to all who may want to 
have them. That, we feel, is one of the benefits I suggested in the 
opening statement where you do not go to certain communities because 
of the limitation of time and opportunity. We do send these hearings 
to leaders in various fields in the several communities and they are 
able to thereby come to some understanding of 

Mr. Maynarp. I hope that some procedure where that type of 
exchange of information can be a continual flow because the informa- 
tion that we get from these hearings is certainly helpful and valuable 
to us. It is hke the Indian that saw the smoke signal from an atomic 
bomb and said, “I wish I had said that.” 

Chairman Henntnos. The Senate has an act of legislation, Mr. 
Maynard, which will enable even to a greater extent the examination 
of all of this information throughout the country. What you are 
saying to us here, you and Mrs. Carothers today, will be of valuable 
guidance in other places, you know. 
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Mr. Maynarp. I certainly hope it will be helpful. I think that I can 


mention just two other programs and let the rest of this speak for 
itself in the prepared part, but I would—— 

Chairman Hennines. Your entire statement will be included and 
made a part of the record. 

Mr. Maynarp. Yes, I appreciate it. 

Chairman Henninos. You also mentioned an article. Have you an 
extra copy of that article ? 

Mr. Maynarp. Yes; I have copies of this article that I have given 
to your secretary. 

Chairman Hennines. Without objection, we would like to include 
that in the record of proceedings, too. 


(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4” and reads 
as follows:) 
ExuHrsit No. 4 


[Printed in the School Executive, New York, N.Y.] 
FLORIDA YOUNGSTERS LIKE SUMMER SCHOOL 


The public schools are continually criticized for allowing millions of dollars’ 
worth of public property lie idle throughout the summer. But, as all of us know, 
it would be foolhardy and wasteful for school administrators to simply throw 
open the doors of the buildings to all comers with no leadership and no planned 
program. It is equally foolhardy and wasteful to turn off the spigot of learning 
at the end of the formal school year because it is summer. 

Like other States, Florida educators have been searching for the middle ground 
answer: How to use the schools year round on a sound educational and business- 
like basis. The answer may have been found in Florida. 

In the summer of 1957, more than 45 percent of Florida’s schoolchildren volun- 
tarily returned to school for the summer to participate in the 11th and 12th 
months educational enrichment program. In addition, some 12,000 vocational 
agriculture students continued their farmwork, thousands of schoolgirls contin- 
ued their homemaking education courses, adults and veterans attended day and 
night trade and industrial classes. Every Florida teacher spent 1 month in school 
beyond the formal school year of 180 days. 

All of this was made an integral part of Florida’s minimum foundation pro- 
gram for schools and has proven its great worth to all participants. 

The adult and veteran education program continues throughout the 12 months 
of the year. Night classes keep many of the school buildings lighted and in full 
operation during the weekday. The wide variety of adult education continues 
through the summer months with some reduction in participation. 

The summer agricultural education program is conducted by 217 teachers. It 
affects approximately 12,000 students enrolled in three types of vocational agri- 
culture education classes; namely, all day, adult farmer, and youth farmer 
groups. Some of the activities carried on by this corps of teachers which directly 
involve students are: (1) The supervision of farming programs being carried on 
by students, (2) home visitation to acquaint boys and parents with the program, 
(3) holding Future Farmer chapter meetings, including training schools, (4) con- 
ducting educational tours to provide young and adult farmers an opportunity to 
observe other farming programs, and (5) holding regular class meetings for 
young and adult farmers. 

The home economics education program follows a very similar pattern to that 
of vocational agriculture education. In addition to such activities as home visi- 
tation, work with the future homemakers and many community activities, a 
regular instruction program is conducted. Through this program, many young 
girls and a surprisingly large number of boys have an opportunity to learn many 
practical things connected with family living. 

The summer trade and industrial education program is primarily a continua- 
tion of the regular year’s work, since the students are mostly out of school youths 
and adults. 

Florida’s distributive and cooperative education program employs 142 teachers 
beyond the regular 10 months school year. 
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Teacher-coordinators work closely in cooperation with the Florida State Em- 
ployment Service in its testing program to assist in more intelligently placing 
student-learners in occupations for which they are best suited. This testing 
service is also performed during the summer months. 


SUMMERTIME ENRICHMENT 





The idea of Florida’s summer education enrichment program is not new. 
Similar efforts have been made in many communities throughout the country from 
time to time over a period of many years and has long been advocated by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and other 
groups. 

Florida is proud of the fact that it is the first State to provide such a prograin 
on a statewide basis with increasing success year after year. Today, the program 
is firmly established and is accepted as a part of Florida’s public school program. 
It all started in 1946 when the Citizen’s Committee on Education made 
recommendations which would make possible the provision of an extended school 
program with enriching experiences for young people during the summer 
months. 

Financial support for the summer enrichment program is provided from State 
sources for staff salaries only. Most school centers make available certain equip- 
ment and expendable supplies carried over from the regular school term, and some 
even provide limited schoolbus transportation for students and travel expenses 
for special personnel who move from center to center. For every eight regular 
teaching units earned on a basis of average daily attendance, one teacher may 
be used during the 11th and 12th months, with salary furnished by the State. 

The summer program not only includes those phases already described, but 
also provides for a new statewide program—a summer enrichment program 
designed to give all children some of the cultural activities which time does 
not permit during their 9 months formal schooling. 

It is only fair to give credit to the physical education teachers of the public 
school system for providing most of the leadership and “know-how” in actually 
implementing the program. It is also to the credit of these people that they have 
continually emphasized the fact that this should not just be physical education 
and recreation, but rather it should be a general educational enrichment program. 

During the summer of 1957, more than 45 percent of the schoolchildren of 
Florida voluntarily returned to school during the summer months to participate 
in this summer educational enrichment program. In other words, more than 
300,000 of the approximately 700,000 school-age children were enrolled. The 
program is being carried on in all of Florida’s 67 counties or school districts. 












ACTIVITIES GALORE 





The scope of activities is unlimited, except that formal type instruction in 
basie academic subjects has not been included. The most successful activities 
are: Athletics, with swimming topping the list; arts, and industrial arts: outdoor 
education; dramatics;: homemaking; library services; music; science; and such 
activities as excursions, social recreation, and special events ineluding hobby 
shows, talent nights, pageants, family nights, field days, and many other such 
events suitable for all ages. 

The program has proven to be of particular value to rural areas. In certain 
eases, the program is taken to the children. One educational center may be 
established in a farmyard or at a rural church. Personnel bringing equipment 
and supplies visit such centers on a regular schedule, and bookmobiles tour the 
countryside. The proper interpretation of the program to the public is very 
important. It is most successful when the residents request the program for 
their community, for then programs are planned for the particular needs of the 
community. 

Every effort has been made to encourage originality and experimentation in 
the content and scope of activities; as a result there have been many unique 
offerings and developments. Instruction is offered in underwater swimming near 
a United States Navy base where two instructors volunteer their services. 
Throughout the State, studies are made of marine life accompanied by craft 
work with fan shells, coral, and driftwood. In one county system, a circus 
furnishes the theme around which a great deal of instruction and activity is 
centered. In another, instruction is offered in sailing and a pram fleet has been 
organized in cooperation with the local yacht club. In the Everglades, many 
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schools include opportunities to study the Seminole Indian tribes. One school 
uses the wild animals of a nearby animal farm, including monkeys, snakes, 
lizards, tropical birds, and many other types of wild life to stimulate interest 
in zoological science. 


FAMILY FUN POPULAR 







Emphasis on father-son and mother-daughter activities is quite common. In 
fact, there are special efforts made to provide opportunities for entire families 
to participate in various activities. Family nights usually begin during the 
twilight hours and feature picnics and square dancing with entire sets made up 
of one or two families. Music instruction is especially attractive to family groups. 
The library program features serious as well as recreational reading for all 
members of the family. ‘Three-day boat trips down the famed and ever 
beautiful Suwanee and Santa Fe rivers are featured by counties located in that 
section of the State. 

Teenage activities have been very successful at least among the early teen 
group. Teenage clubs and centers have multiplied over and over again through- 
out the State. Their success can be ascribed to planned programs under the 
supervision of properly qualified leaders plus a liberal amount of youth organizing 
and regulating of their own activities. 

A great deal of difficulty, however, has been experienced in organizing attrac- 
tive programs for older teenagers. A number of school systems are experimenting 
with planned work experience for this age group. This effort is still very much 
in the experimental stage, but shows excellent promise. 

The opening of the science laboratories of the public schools and developing 
a science program that will be in keeping with voluntary participation in 
educational enrichment activities is being expanded in many parts of the State. 




















CITIZEN 





REACTION ENTHUSIASTIC 






The reactions of participants, teachers, and citizens have been very encourag- 
ing. One parent in an average sized town commented to an out-of-State visitor, 
“You won't see any youngsters loafing or lingering on the street corners of our 
town during the summer. Our summer program keeps them too busy.” Summer 
visitors to Florida are surprised to find that they and their children are welcome 
to participate in the program. Many of them offer to pay and are amazed by the 
fact that this is a regular part of the free public edueation program. 

Editorially, in the newspapers, there have been many reflections of public 
approval. One editor commented that there must be much value and good in any 
program that would cause 50 percent of our school children to voluntarily return 
to school during the summer months. 

A young, beginning teacher, serving as director of music and arts and crafts in 
one of the summer centers, commented that she was surprised at how much she 
benefited from this experience. In her opinion, there is almost an ideal oppor- 
tunity to establish the most desirable student-teacher relationship. She attrib- 
utes the great enthusiasm on the part of the students to the fact that they enjoy 
working, playing, and having fun together in a situation free of the regular 
classroom tensions and restrictions. 

Perhaps the description that has been presented here has been too optimistic 
and is overly influenced by pride of achievement. No doubt there are short- 
comings and weaknesses that would come to light as a result of closer examina- 
tion. Other existing programs may be better. However, Florida is proud to 
have developed a type of summer educational enrichment program that has been 
enthusiastically received by the public and of which school people are proud. 
It is hoped that the success of this statewide program will make some contribu- 
tion to our continuous efforts to improve and expand the benefits of free public 
education for children and youth in Florida and serve as an example to be 
followed elsewhere. 


























Mr. Maynarp. Yes. But let me just mention alcohol education as 
being important and not belittle the importance of that part, and 
then I would like to next mention the driver education program which 
has, as its main purpose, displaying good citizenship in the use of that. 
By only mentioning those last two, I would like to emphasize that I 
think those two programs have a tremendous importance. 
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Thank you very much, sir. 

Chairman Henntncs. Thank you very much, Mr. Maynard. If you 
want to indulge in one or two questions, this committee was in a large 
part responsible for the recent passage of a bill in the Senate just last 
week which would provide the States with $25 million over the next 
6 years for training personnel and special projects in the delinquency 
field. The bill, of course, is pending in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Will you be good enough to give us any comment as to the need 
for such Federal help here in the State of Florida or whether you can 
use that sort of help ? 

Mr. Maynarp. I am sure that Mrs. Carothers would appreciate my 
giving her an opportunity to speak. 

Chairman Henninos. We will be glad to. 

Mrs. CarorHers. The reason is we did talk about this on the way 
down. There are several programs that are in operation in Florida 
that I think can continue with State funds and with the resources that 
we have here. But the problem is how effective are they. 

Those of us who are in this program have not time to stand by and 
take a good perspective look at their values and their effectiveness. I 
am referring right now to one of the programs of the PTA. Family- 
life workshops, are most effective. We know that they have been 
effective in 13 counties. 

The Florida Children’s Commission and the PTA are now in the 
process of discussing the possibility of joining forces with the general 
idea of seeing how many more of these workshops we might encourage 
in the State. That is quite a busy time. That takes all of our time. 
We need to have a good research study of this. 

I was talking to a research man the other day asking him about 

the possibility of evaluating such a program and he said, “If you want 
the whole truth, you must start in terms—thinking in terms of 4 to 8 
years.” This is necessary in order to find out just how lasting these 
effects are. And that takes money, gentleman. We can think in terms 
of biannual or a yearly budget for those organizations that I men- 
tioned, but when it comes time to evaluate this researchwise, then 
this is the kind of money that we do not seem to have. 
_ This is still in the embryonic stage. These are things that have been 
in the discussion stage, you see, and you came along just at this time 
when we were thinking about it. It might be that by consultation 
from the Federal level we might find ways of getting the research 
funds in our own State, but this is the kind of help we need, 
researchwise. 

I do not mean to imply that we are ready at this stage of the game 
to show that we need Federal funds. What I am saying is that we 
need encouragement, understanding, and your go-ahead signals. 
Perhaps this is the way this project money that you are talking 
about might be used. I hope it passes in the House, by the way. 

Chairman Hennrines. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Maynarp. Could I add just a word to that? 

Chairman Henntines. Go ahead. 

_ Mr. Maynarp. The areas that I referred to and touched on just 
lightly, as a member of the Advisory Committee to the President’s 
Council, Fred Seaman is the Chairman, it seems very important that 
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we have some kind of public understanding and public information 
type of thing. Possibly that would result in some temporary help 
to help us set up programs of informing the public and for concern- 
ing the objectives and purposes and place in the educational program 
such things as visible education, art, music, and athletics and those 
types of things so that it does reflect the American w ay of life. 

Chairman Henntnes. What do you and Mrs. Carothers or either 
of you think about the primary needs of the State of Florida to be 
in terms of overall delinquency ? 

Mr. Maynarp. I would say the primary needs to a basis of 
understanding of these programs seems too obvious now. It would 
be that the alcohol education program needs further implementation 
and also the driver education program. Then communities need to be 
urged to go ahead and not leave lax their providing recreational facili- 
ties, and I did not mean to imply that recreation is a cure-all for the 
delinquency problem. 

It is each one of these things which has been the cause of public 
misunderstanding. In many instances they have become lax and 
have been set up on a very uncertain and unstable basis. I think 
that is it. 

Chairman Henntnes. We have been told for example, Mr. Maynard, 
that the State training school facilities are overcrowded and causing 
delay of placement of delinquents. Are there any steps presently 
being taken by the State to eliminate shortage of space for c# istered 
or is that information not correct as has been given to me from 
observation ? 

Mrs. CarotHers. Are you going to hear from the division of child 
training schools, Senator? We have a new division in our State. 
The division of child training schools includes the training schools 
for boys and girls. We are making a concerted effort to look state- 
wide at our needs in this field and I think we have some good plans 
in mind along that line. They are still in the discussion stage, on 
a sort of a blueprint stage I w rould say. We were talking in terms 
of committing to a single center, for instance, and then later placing 
children where they can best be served. These are dev eloping pro- 
grams in our State. We think that we are on the upsurge in this field 
because we are exploring and experiencing new programs. We have, 
as I told you, the new institution in Okeechobee which is the new 
training school for boys. I think that has been open since the com- 
mittee had a hearing here the last time, so perhaps it has not been 
mentioned to you. 

Mr. Maynarp. I might mention that the legislature has increased 
the appropriation and it is actually encouraging to me that they have 
not gone hog wild on building new centers Ticnins we were continu- 
ally hoping that we will find that there is an approach that is quite 
different than just some continually building and expanding. 

Mrs. Caroruers. This is a good point. I think we are trying to say 
that we need a well balanced service. If we overemphasize one, then 
it is not a panacea and it cannot do what we are trying to do, and so 
I believe our legislature is taking a look at the overall picture in at- 
tempting to balance our services. I think one of the evidences of this is 
the new division on child training centers. 

Now, this is an overall look. There is a single administrative ap- 
proach to this which is better, and there are new programs being dis- 
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cussed for instance, aftercare term in the school—I think they call it 
term. Arthur Dozier would not like for me to misuse his term. The 
whole approach is to see if we cannot extend our service. 

When children get back into their home community, have we done 
something that will be forgotten ? 

Chairman Hennineos. Isthere a follow-up? 

Mrs. Caroruers. Exactly. We and our agency made a study of 
aftercare programs all over the Nation and we discovered it is a mighty 
confused picture. There is just no one kind of wniform approach to 
this. Each State has its own way and nobody thinks he has got the 
only answer. 

So we are still groping for good ways todo this. But we in Florida 
think more attention needs to be put on that particular period of these 
delinquent youngsters. This is just part of it. 

Mr. Maynarp. The Kiwanis Club program in this connection; has 
it been brought to your attention? I do not know how widespread it 
is, but in a number of situations—— 

Chairman Henninos. I know some of their programs in relation to 
Federal reformatories or somewhere. 

Mr. Maynarp. They are assigned to some adult club member. 

Mr. Bernsronr. We have heard about it in conversation. 

Mr. Maynarp, Another drop in the bucket. 

Mrs. Caroruers. It is the Kiwanis response or plan and it is similar 
to the Big Brother approach to the followup and aftercare, and I think 
the Kiwanis would be the first to say this does not supplant. the pro- 
fessional need to this aftercare program. 

Mr. Maynarp, As a Kiwanis, you can consider that said. 

Chairman Hennines. There are many things which we can discuss 
with you, Mr. Maynard, and you, Mrs. Carothers, for our benefit. 
May I ask you to be good enough to make yourselves available to us 
in correspondence and perhaps further discussions so that we may con- 
tinue to learn more of the kind of work you are doing here in the 
State of Florida. It is quite evident to me, one thing-you said, there 
is no panacea. Too many people think there is a panacea. It is a 
very complex and difficult problem. Iam very grateful indeed to you 
both, Mr. Maynard, and you, Mrs, Carothers, for coming here and 
giving us the benefit of your talk and testimony. 

Mr. Maynarp., I want to thank you, and enjoying this experience 
and remind you that if any additional information can be provided 
through the Governor’s office or the State superintendent, it is avail- 
able for the asking, and if you need any information in more detail 
about this summer program we will be glad to provide you with it. 

Chairman Hennines. We will take advantage of your very gen- 
erous suggestions. 

(Whereupon, the witnesses were excused. ) 


(Followimg is the complete prepared statement submitted by Mr. 
Zollie Maynard :) 


Governor Collins has asked me to express his appreciation to this com- 
mittee for choosing to hold one of your hearings here in Florida. He was 
very disappointed at not being able to participate personally. He and our State 
superintendent of public instruction,-Thomas D. Bailey, held several conferences 
after receiving your telegram inviting him to appear. Both of them want you 
to be assured of their full cooperation. Governor Collins and Superintendent 
Bailey are: personally interested in the matter of juvenile delinquency and have 
demonstrated their interest by their support. of and participation in conferences, 
projects, and programs that show promise of having a desirable effect on this 
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problem. An example of Governor Collins’ interest is to be found in a lead 
article written by him in the April 21, 1956, issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Superintendent Bailey wrote an article in a similar vein that was published as the 
lead article in the NEA Journal of May 1957. The State officials and citizens 
of Florida are very much interested in the work of this committee and hope that 
you will not hesitate to call on us for any additional information which we might 
be able to provide. 

Not long ago, a vocational agriculture teacher offered his assistance to a 
farmer located in his area who ran a farm that showed many signs of not pro- 
ducing as it should. The farmer listened very attentively then said, “Young man, 
it’s right neighborly of you to want to help me out, but I have to be just plain 
honest with you and say that I already know how to run this farm better than 
I’m doin’.” The first thing that I would like to say to the members of this com- 
mittee is that those of us who are making a career of working with children and 
young people already know how to do a much better job than we are now doing; 
however, we are very desperately in need of your assistance. We have never had 
an opportunity to fully implement many of the programs that we are firmly con- 
vinced will have desirable effects on the juvenile delinquency problem. The type 
of programs to which I have reference center around school and community 
activities. Many of these programs are constantly being belittled and even ridi- 
culed as to their importance. In public school work they are the so-called 
frills. In community activity they are programs that can always wait or be 
sacrificed until other things of a more routine nature have been taken care of. 

Before getting further into details, I would like to make very clear my feelings 
about our present generation of young people. It has been said that when 
an adult acts like a teenager, he is considered juvenile, and when a teenager 
acts like an adult, he is considered to be a delinquent. Speaking in general 
of our present generation of young people, I am convinced that they are the 
finest group that we have ever produced in this country and that history will 
bear out this contention. We might well say that if those of us who are adults 
today do not ruin the country and the world beyond repair before the young 
people acquire the necessary maturity to take over, we might expect to continue 
our progress towards achieving the great things that a democracy makes possible. 

It has been said that we are constantly underestimating intelligence of 
young people and overestimating their experience. We might well keep this 
in mind. In general, I do not feel that the young people of today are unreliable, 
lazy and shiftless, and I do not believe that “rock and roll,” “jitterbug,” and 
“bop” are any more disgraceful than the “jazz,” “charleston,” “black bottom,” or 
the “big apple’ of our younger days. Nevertheless, the recent noticeable in- 
crease in instances of juvenile delinquency offer real bases for concern and 
justify concentrated attention on the part of all of us. The very existence 
of your committee is evidence of this fact and your desire to find ways to 
improve the situation. We are losing too many of our young people and the 
communities, State, and Nation can ill afford this loss. 

My remarks are aimed at the preventive side of this problem. You have 
people scheduled to appear before you who are experts in the areas of juvenile 
courts, institutions, and so forth. 

In the past, adults have been dishonest with themselves in identifying the 
causes of juvenile delinquency and unrealistic in many of their proposals of 
solutions. Adults have been dishonest with themselves in ignoring those things 
that they have done which have contributed to the increase in instances of 
juvenile delinquency. They have blamed everything except themselves includ- 
ing prosperity, television, the automobile, and especially the schools. Will 
Rogers once said, “The schools of today ain’t what they used to be and probably 
never were what they used to be.” In many instances, adults have been 
unrealistic in their recommended solutions. For example, they have constantly 
recommended that mothers not work, at the same time realizing that approx- 
imately 70 percent of the mothers do work and will continue to work. We 
have also failed to realize that our way of life has changed and will continue 
to change. There are many signs that many of us do not accept the fact that 
the automobile is here to stay and in planning programs for young people, we 
do not take this fact into consideration. 

Going one step further, it seems possible that adults contribute a great 
deal to the causes of juvenile delinquency. I would like to suggest a few 
things that may have contributed in recent years to the very noticeable increase 
in instances of juvenile delinquency. When a child can hardly walk, we 
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begin urging him to act like a man and continue to push him forcefully 
toward manhood through his life. Inasmuch as this has always been so, I 
do not suppose we could say it has contributed to the recent increase in the 
instances of juvenile delinquency. More directly to the point, a small but 
very local segment of our adult population have promoted a “get tough” policy 
toward young people. For example, in our very desirable and understandable 
drive toward high academic achievement have we taken too much of a “full 
speed ahead,” “devil take the hindmost” attitude? I am not thinking only 
of those who have achieved in the lower group, but I am also thinking of those 
at the higher achievement level. Students who have been working diligently 
and conscientiously very near to the limits of their ability have suddenly found 
themselves being pressured to redouble their efforts. The results have been 
in many instances that they have been forced to drop out of participation in 
educational enriching activities such as student government, music, dramatics, 
and athletics. 

Most adults are expected to go to work at about 8:30 or 9 o’clock, take a half 
hour coffee break at midmorning, an hour and a half or 2 hours, including a 
nap, at noon, and a coffee break in midafternoon. Also, they are constantly 
urged not to take their worries home with them. For young people, some 
would have us expect them to go to school at 8:30, keep their minds strictly 
on business, period by period, until noon, have only 20 minutes for lunch and 
continue their work until 3:15 or 3:30 in the afternoon, which is a 7-hour 
stretch. On top of this, the schools have been prodded into giving more and 
more homework. As I have traveled about the State, it has been surprising to 
me to learn of the numbers of parents who periodically for one reason or 
another keep their children home from school in order for them to catch their 
breath and catch up on their homework. 

Another aspect of this “get tough” policy is noticeable at the college level. 
It is expected that there will be a certain number of failures during the 
freshinan year at college. In many instances, students are placed in competition 
with each other rather than with a desirable standard and a “get rid of them” 
attitude prevails. Under such circumstances, there is little wonder that 
cheating and undesirable shortcuts are engaged in by students. It should be 
recognized that most college people recognize this undesirable situation and are 
constantly urging smaller classes and more guidance and counseling services. 
The point in bringing this up is to suggest the possibility that having this large 
number of young people whose ambitions have been frustrated funneled back into 
the community to become reassociated with the younger high school people could 
possibly be making a serious contribution to the increased juvenile delinquency. 

Another point in connection with the “get tough” policy is the fact that a 
noticeable number of high school students who are working hard and achiev- 
ing at a high level, are constantly told that “if you think this is tough, wait 
until you get to college.” I know of instances where students are very obviously 
relaxing in their efforts and looking around for excuses for not attending 
college. 

Another point that we do not commonly associate with the increase in in- 
stances of juvenile delinquency is activity on the part of this vocal minority 
lowers the standing and prestige of teachers in the eyes of young people. 
The teacher is in a very strategic position to have great influence on their lives. 

In conclusion on this point, we might remind ourselves that it is one thing to 
train a scientist and quite a different thing to educate a scientist so that he 
will have the desirable characteristics of good citizenship, including human 
understanding and an appreciation of the American way of life. 

Now I would like to move on and make references to some of the Florida 
programs that show great promise and also take up the summer enrichment 
program somewhat in detail inasmuch as it is rather unique and has attracted 
a great deal of nationwide attention in relation to the juvenile delinquency 
problem. 

It should be made crystal elear that the family unit remains fundamental 
in our society. One of the most encouraging developments is the very notice- 
able increase in family activities and family unity. The changes that have 
and are taking place have brought about change in the characteristics of family 
activities but not a change in its importance. 

The role of the church ties in very directly with family activity. Churches 
have recognized the effects of changes in our way of life and greatly increased 
their religious education programs for young people. In Florida we have been 
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very proud of the growth of these activities. There have been some real and 
successful efforts on the part of communities to improve their parks and other 
recreation facilities and to develop professional recreation departments but this 
has been very spotty and has not been developed to near the full potential. The 
State has made available consultant service in the field of recreation by adding a 
person in this area to the staff of the Florida Development Commission. 

In this county (Dade), as in a number of cities in Florida, some of the school 
libraries have been opened during the afterschool and evening hours. This was 
somewhat influenced by experience gained in the summer educational enrich- 
ment program. In many situations it was found that one person could super- 
vise the use of school libraries for approximately 4 additional hours during 
the late afternoon and early evening. This calls for the additional expendi- 
ture of approximately $2,500 per year for the person’s salary, which obviously 
increases the school budget to that extent. However, the result is that some- 
where in the neighborhood of $100,000 worth of facilities and materials are 
made available to the community. 

The alcohol education phase of the school health program has received recent 
increased attention. Here again, the struggle for improvement of work in an 
area directly related to the juvenile delinquency problem will be slow and 
struggling due to the lack of funds which come from public support and 
understanding. 

Art, music, and physical education have been placed under increasing pressure 
for curtailment. In the face of nationwide recognition of the need for improving 
the physical fitness of American youth, even participation in interscholastic ath- 
letics has been discouraged in some circles. In spite of this pressure, these pro- 
grams have been greatly improved in Florida during recent years. One of the 
most alarming developments is that it is becoming increasingly more difficult for 
a person to be for the balanced program giving proper emphasis to both the so- 
called academic and the so-called extracurricular. 

The influence of the use of automobiles by young people is very obviously re- 
lated to the juvenile delinquency problem. The Florida Legislature, in their 
session, provided special financing for an expanded program of driver education 
in the public schools. This program has met with overwhelming public response. 
In spite of this response and the success of the program, an economy-minded 
legislature, under the influence of the vocal minority who label such programs 
as driver education a “frill,” defeated legislation which would have provided 
funds for including all young people in driver education courses. Driver educa- 
tion has as its primary purpose the development of good citizenship in the use of 
the automobile rather than that of giving greatest emphasis to the development 
of skill. 

Florida’s summer educational enrichment program commonly referred to as the 
summer recreation program has been continually growing and improved since its 
beginning in 1957. In the summers of 1957, 1958, and 1959 more than 45 percent 
of Florida’s schoolchildren and young people voluntarily returned to school for 
the summer in order to participate in the summer educational enrichment pro- 
gram. The idea of Florida’s summer educational enrichment program is not new. 
Similar efforts have been made in many communities throughout the country from 
time to time over a period of many years. Florida, however, is proud of the fact 
that it is the first State to provide such a program on a statewide basis with 
increasing success year after year. 

By the employment of one teacher out of each eight during the summer months 
the vast expensive facilities and equipment of the schools is made available to 
the communities. The purpose of the summer program is to provide educational 
enriching experiences for children and young people of school age which cannot 
be provided during the regular school year because of the confines of schedule 
and the crowded curriculum. To protect the desirable characteristics of the 
program a policy has been adhered to of voluntary participation and for no 
credit. 

A number of juvenile court judges throughout the State have credited the pro- 
gram as causing a decrease in juvenile delinquency during the summer months. 
The statistics that are available indicate that contrary to the situation that 
exists in other States, Florida’s juvenile delinquency record goes down in the 
summer months rather than up. 

Even the summer educational enrichment program which has been so widely 
acclaimed as making a contribution to the juvenile delinquency problem was 
attacked by some members of the legislature during the 1959 session who 
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sought to wipe out the program. Thanks to the news reporters, the public 
was alerted and rose to the defense of the program to such an extent that 
only mild restrictions and limitations were placed on the program. I have 
for you reprints of an article dealing with the summer enrichment program 
which appeared in the School Executive magazine about a year and a half ago. 
This article gives more detailed information about the program. 

In concluding these remarks I would like to reemphasize that we are in 
great need of the help of this committee. The following are a few specific ways 
that you might be of help: 

1. Help us with research and evaluations of the programs that we have under- 
way so that we can have more tangible information as to their value. Constant 
evaluation is absolutely necessary as a basis for continual improvement and 
expansion. 

2. We need help in developing carefully planned programs aimed at inform- 
ing the public concerning the purposes of various programs and their strengths 
and weaknesses. 

3. We need information as to the successful programs being carried on in 
other parts of the country in order that we might bring to Florida children and 
young people the benefits of that experience. 

4. To the extent that your studies and findings justify, we need your endorse- 
ment in support of efforts to make possible the expansion and improvement of pro- 
grams already underway and those which have been long recommended. This 
amounts to starting where we are and building on what we have. 

5. We need your support and assistance in the preparation of necessary State 
legislation. 

Obviously funds will be needed to provide this help; however, I feel that 
Florida can and should finance the actual operation of the programs in order 
to assure their continuation over a long period of time on a sound basis. Then, 
too, I feel that the legislature very accurately reflects the desires of the people 
of the State and to bring any programs along faster than public support and 
understanding jeopardizes the success of such programs. 

The average person spends betwen 40 and 50 hours working during each week 
and approximately 56 hours of sleeping, leaving approximately 62 hours each 
week to do with as he chooses. It is largely how an individual uses this free 
choice time that determines what kind of citizen he will be and what contribu- 
tion he will make to the society in which he lives. It seems to me very obvious 
that the schools have a very definite responsibility for preparing young people 
for the worthy use of this time as well as preparing them for their vocations. 

Inasmuch as certain phases of the school program have been referred to, I 
would like to emphasize that, in my opinion, the greatest force in combating 
juvenile delinquency is an excellent, well-balanced school program. This well- 
balanced school program should give equal attention to all phases of education 
in order to develop educated citizens who will have participated in a program 
that allowed them to realize the maximum in their ability for academic achieve- 
ment, achieve physical and mental well being, be properly prepared to use con- 
structively the ever-increasing amount of leisure time, and to develop into an 
outstanding citizen. In order to achieve this in Florida we need cooperation, 


coordination, and your assistance. 

Chairman Hrenninos. The next witness is Mr. Walter FE. Headley, 
Jr., chief of police of the city of Miami. Good morning, Chief. 

Mr. Heaptey. Good morning. 

Chairman Hennines. Will you be good enough to be seated and 
make yourself comfortable and if you bear with me I would like to 
read a bit of the bibliographical material about you into the record. 
You do not need any here in Miami, I am sure, but for the purpose 
of those who may read your testimony it would be helpful. 

You have been chief of police since August 1948. 

Mr. Heaptery. Right. 

Chairman Hennes. It is a long term of service, Chief. I was 
once both a trial lawyer in the felony division of the district attorney's 
office and later district attorney, city of St. Louis, so I have come to 


have great respect and great deal more sympathy for the problems 
of police officers. 
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You are devoting your lives to this work, more than perhaps a good 
many other people have. Working as closely as I have with my privi- 
lege to do so for the 8 years that I spent in that field, I am especially 
glad to have you here, Chief. You have been president of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. I think you held that posi- 
tion in 1955. 

Mr. Heaptey. 1955 and 1956. 

Chairman Hennrines. It is a great honor indeed. You have been 
in the department since 1937. 

Mr. Heaptey. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. You have an outstanding traffic safety record 
here in Miami, and your department has an equal impressive record 
in dealing with offenses against the law. You were also decorated by 
the Governments of Cuba, Mexico, and the Dominican Republic for 
your outstanding cooperation with Latin American countries, so, with- 
out further preliminaries, we would like to hear from you, Chief 
Headley. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER E. HEADLEY, JR., CHIEF OF POLICE, 
MIAMI POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Heapiey. I do not have a prepared statement. We are, you 
know, just in the enforcement field. I would, however, like to say 
amen to some of the remarks made by the gentleman preceding me 
having to do with those who are not delinquents. 

We have to deal, especially, with 2.7 percent of our juvenile popula- 
tion, and I think it is high time we paid more tribute to the 97.3, lest 
it become cynical. 

Chairman Henninos. I think we have tried to emphasize that, some 
of us who have been in this committee and who have been engaged in 
work with young people over the years, and am very glad to hear you 
emphasize that, too. 

Mr. Heaptry. We find it to be so. 

Chairman Henntines. Itis worthy of emphasis. On the other hand, 
there is, everywhere that we have been visiting, an increasing num- 
ber of arrests and number of juveniles getting into courtrooms every- 
where in the country. 

Mr. Heaney. I wonder if that is just the change in methods or 
whether or not there is more or less of it. There is no way to com- 
pare, Senator. 

Chairman Hennings. That is right. I am very suspicious of 
statistics. 

Mr. Heapiry. The things that are now police problems were taken 
care of in the woodshed when I was a kid. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Statistics in many areas are subject to 
varying interpretations. 

Mr. Heaney. As I said, there is no way to compare it because in 
the days of my childhood, I do not believe any records were kept 
and there were no such things as juvenile bureaus at that time. 
Stealing watermelons was considered part of growing up, but it is 
not delinquency. Of course, we have had changes, too, with the 
automobile and all of that, but at the same time in traveling about 
the country and getting and speaking with various people and various 
colleagues, I think we here are fortunate. 
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In fact, we should keep our fingers crossed because we do not have 
the gang problem, we do not have the narcotics problem, and we do 
not have any particular reason to explain why we do not have it. 
We are fortunate. It may be that some of our educators are doing 
well, and certainly we are glad of it. 

So without the gangs and without the narcotic problem, it leaves 
us only in the field of joyriding automobiles and pilfering cars, 
stealing of hub caps and things of that kind. 

Chairman Hennines. Your department, Chief, has a juvenile 
division, I understand. 

Mr. Heaptey. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. When was this division established ? 

Mr. Heaptey. It was established as a one-man organization about 
20 years ago. It was increased when I was appointed and is now 
17 including two colored officers and one policewoman. The rest are 
detectives. One of those persons is assigned to full time to the Police 
Athletic League which is sponsored by the Fraternal Order of Police. 
Aside from that, sir, I will attempt to answer any questions that you 
might have. 

Chairman Henntnos. Chief, what is the nature, may I ask you of 
your working relationships with the juvenile court ? 

Mr. Heaptey. Very good. We have never had occasion to com- 
plain at all. Their cooperation, I think, has been all we could expect 
and I think that they will tell you it is a two-way street. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I assumed that the working relationship was 
good. But I wondered in more particular, perhaps, what functions 
you perform, your collaborative efforts. 

Mr. Heaney. Well, about 4 years ago an enabling act was passed 
in the legislature providing that cities passing a particular ordinance 
could establish their own juvenile traffic courts and we did that and 
it was quite successful. But last year the metropolitan government 
took over our traffic court and they have not gotten to that portion of 
it yet. But we found, for instance, in Florida a child of 16 can obtain 
a driver’s license and therefore he is entitled to all the rights and 
privileges of driving an automobile as any adult but, until that time, 
he did not have to pay the fine, so to speak. We had special juvenile 
citations to be issued to those people and they were required to come in 
to our station on Saturdays with a parent or guardian at which time 
they would be admonished. 

But the next year they could get the same sort of ticket that anyone 
else would get. So when the juvenile traffic court was established, 
we then discontinued those citations and the juveniles received the 
same summons as anyone else that could be either paid as a traffic 
fine, if it was one of those kind that could be, or the child would 
have to appear in the juvenile traffic court. We have been operating a 
traffic school since 1946 for certain violators rather than fines and 
that sort of thing, and upon the finding of guilt in most cases, the 
judge would send him to this school for 1 hour, 3 nights a week, and 
it certainly worked well. 

Chairman Hennines. Chief, I understand you to tell us that there 
are no organized youth gangs? 

Mr. Heaptry. Not as such. We had one called the Little River 
Rats years ago. This was more or less a gang and it did not deal 
in the things that most other gangs in other cities did. We found 
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it was just stealing bicycles and dismantling and putting them to- 
tee so they would not be recognized, but that was many years ago. 
hen about 6 years ago we had our first approach to such a problem. 

There was sort of a small gang war out in the southwest section be- 
tween two rival high schools. They were armed with some of the most 
vicious-looking weapons you ever saw. Upon apprehending most of 
the leaders, which amounted to about 30, half of them were of juvenile 
age and the other half were over that and were teenagers, and the 
juvenile judge found all of those guilty, and the city judge dismissed 
all the others. They were more guilty than the juveniles were. Of 
ae that situation has been changed since then, but that is the 
ast 

Chairman Henninos. You mean such things as switch-blade knives 
and. 

Mr. Heavier. We find it on individuals, but not in any particular 
gang situation. Yes; we find switch-blade knives and other kinds 
of weapons. We find pistols and that sort of thing, but they are not, 
I do not think, enough to be considered a serious problem. 

Chairman Hennincs. It is very heartening to hear you say, Chief, 
that you do not consider narcotics, and by that I will also embrace 
the use of marihuana, a problem in a consequence or a dimension here. 

Mr. Heaney. No; I think not. In 1949 we had a convention in 
Dallas, Tex., and the chief there is a very good friend of mine and 
he certainly had a problem at that time, but I think it has been re- 
solved since then. They had a crime commission there and the 
were doing a very worthwhile thing and they employed some special- 
ists and got together a brochure and put it out jointly by the police 
department and the crime commission and distributed it among par- 
ents, telling ways to determine and detect whether or not your child 
might be using these narcotics. I think it is a very good thing, but 
I do not know what the problem is now. We do not have it here. 
Lieutenant Owens is here to testify this morning. If we have had a 
case of narcotics in the schools, I do not know about it, and that 
includes marihuana, too. 

Chairman Henninoes. We have run into very distressing testimony 
in some parts of the country relative to the use of narcotics and mari- 
huana by juveniles, and it is gratifying to hear from you that it is 
not a consequence or a problem. 

Mr. Heaptey. I read the other day where it was suspected that 
there was a problem at the University of Miami, but that was entirely 
in error. We did arrest a girl for possession and sale of marihuana, 
but she just once attended the university. 

Chairman Henninos. Have you any questions? 

Mr. Bernstone. Yes; I do have one or two. Thank you, Senator. 

Chief, we have heard that there might be a problem in the State of 
Florida with regard to runaway children, children who have run 
away from their home States and who come to Florida because of 
its attractiveness. Do you find that in the city of Miami there is such 
a situation existing? Do you have a lot of runaway children? 

Mr. Heaptey. We have in the city of Miami. We apprehend 
about 1,500 a year. 

Mr. Bernstone. With regard to that, we are interested in the effec- 
tiveness of the interstate compact for runaway juveniles. Do you 
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happen to know if the State of Florida has adopted that compact? 
You may not know the answer. 

Mr. Hraptry. No; I do not. 

Mr. Bernstone. But I think we will have witnesses that will answer 
that. Do you know how juveniles are handled, the runaways? 

Mr. Heavier. We cover the bus stations and so forth and they are 
brought into the juvenile bureau where an attempt is made to contact 
either their parents or the enforcement agents up in their home place. 
= is necessary to detain them, they are taken into the county youth 

all. 


Mr. Bernstone. Does the juvenile court come into the picture of 
the runaway ? 

Mr. Heaptey. It is possible. But mostly the parents send for them. 

Mr. Brernstonr. Do they pay for the transportation cost for the 
return of the children ? 

Mr. Heapiey. Yes. We have no provision to return them unless 
the parents or some other agency provides that. 

Mr. Brrnstone. I should like to ask another question. In many 
cities, we find that children are apprehended by the police and the 
whole matter is adjusted at the police station and the child never goes 
before the juvenile court. Are you in a position—maybe you do not 
have the figures with you—but are you in a position to tell me roughly 
what percentage of the children apprehended by the police are han- 
dled in this way in the city of Miami? 

Mr. Heavier. They would all be handled that way if it is possible. 
They are all taken to the juvenile aid bureau. It is a police head- 
quarters although it is not physically connected with it. They are all 
taken there and, if it is possible to resolve it there, it is done. Other- 
wise, they are taken to juvenile hall. 

Mr. Bernstong. Could you give me a ratio, for example, of such 
as 4 out of 5% 

Mr. Heapiey. Yes. I would say at least that percent would be 
handled, 

Mr. Gattoway. So far as your jurisdiction in the city of Miami is 
concerned, Chief, what do you regard as a juvenile? What are the 
age limits? 

Mr. Heapiey. Under 17, 

Mr. Gatioway. Is that true of the State of Florida generally ? 

Mr. Heaptey. In the State it is under 18. 

Mr. Gattoway. You handle people who are under 18, but over 17 
as adults; is that right ? 

Mr. Heaptey. As adults. 

Mr. Gatiroway. That is all Lhave,Senator. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Mr. Feild is here representing Senator Hart. 
Do you have some questions ? 

Mr, Fetip. No questions. 

Chairman Hennines. Chief, we appreciate very much taking your 
time to come to us and give us the benefit of your most helpful testi- 
mony this morning. 

Whereupon, the witness was excused.) 

hairman Hennines. The next witness to appear before this com- 
mittee is the Honorable Richard E. Gerstein, who is the State attorney 
of the 11th Judicial Circuit of Florida. 

Mr. Gerste1n. Good morning, Senator. 
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Chairman Hennings. Which portion includes Dade County. Good 
morning, and we welcome you here this morning. We are very glad 
to hear from you and you may proceed in any fashion you wish. 
I would like to make a brief statement in the record of your own 
career. Mr. Gerstein served as State attorney for the 11th Judicial 
Circuit of Florida since January, 1957. Before that, Mr. Gerstein 
was engaged in private practice. He is now serving as president 
of the Prosecuting Attorneys Association of the State of Florida and 
is vice president of the National District Attorneys’ Association. 

Mr. Gerstein. I have a prepared statement, sir, and then I will be 
happy to answer any questions that you or the other gentlemen have. 

hairman Hennrinos. Proceed in any way you like. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD E. GERSTEIN, STATE ATTORNEY, 
DADE COUNTY 


Mr. Gersrern. We are very fortunate in that narcotics violations 
in the Greater Miami-Dade County area are far less than in commu- 
nities of comparable size and population elsewhere in the United 
States. Organized narcotic rings, in fact, organized crime of any type, 
is minimal in this area. Narcotic violations in the 17- to 21-year age 
group are, for the most part, confined to users of barbiturates such 
as benzedrene and various amphetamine derivatives. 

Chairman Hennrinos. The barbiturates are compounds, are they 
not ? 

Mr. Gerstern. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. The amphetamine and the other one you 
mentioned, benzedrene, are of different derivation, are they not ? 

Mr. Gerster. Yes. 

Chairman Henninoes. Chemicals. The last two are stimulants, so 
to speak, and the others may or may not be stimulants as I understand. 

Mr. Gerstetn. I believe that is right. 

Chairman Henntnes. On the circumstances and the amounts. 

Mr. Gerstetn. The central nervous system stimulants are involved 
in approximately 80 percent of all narcotic cases since central nervous 
system stimulants come within the same law as do narcotics in this 
jurisdiction. 

The true narcotics such as heroin, opium, codeine, cocain and their 
derivatives are far less prevalent in the cases filed in my office than 
are the central nervous stimulants. We have few cases of selling 
narcotics and most of these are confined to the sale of individual 
i tablets or cigarettes in the case of marihuana rather than 

ulk sale of narcotics. This in some measure may be due to the 
1957 law enacted by the State legislature imposing a death penalty 
for persons convicted of selling narcotics to minors. To date, to 
my knowledge, no cases have been tried in Florida under this law. 

A special problem exists in Florida for two reasons: 

1. The minimum penalty imposed by law in all narcotic violations 
is 2 years in the State penitentiary. Many cases of first offenders 
come before the courts and they are merely users of narcotics. The 
judges have felt the penalty too harsh. 

This results in a suspended entry of sentence and the defendant 
being placed on probation. The staff of the probation officer is 
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wholly inadequate to afford supervison of each individual case 
where the defendant is placed on probation. Probation usually means 
that the defendant check in with the probation officer once or twice a 
month and in some cases this is even done by telephone or letter. 

There is little opportunity for the probation officer to check on 
a defendant’s whereabouts, determine the persons with whom the 
defendant is associating and interview him at his home and place 
of employment. 

In other cases, rather than impose the minimum 2-year penalty, the 
court will permit the defendants to leave the State and return to 
their homes with a stipulation that they do not re-enter the State 
of Florida. This merely gives our problems to someone else; but 
the court still feels that this method affords them some hope of re- 
habilitation rather than confine them in jail with professional crim- 
inals. In still other cases, the courts remand a youthful defendant in 
a narcotics case to the custody of his parents or some other relative, 
rather than expose him to penal life. 

2. The second problem deals with sufficiency of professional medical 
help available to addicts. Many request the court’s permission to 
enter the State hospital at Lexington for treatment. Most leave this 
hospital prior to the time they are cured since their commitment 
is on a voluntary basis. 

The State of Florida, as most other States, finds itself poorly 
equipped to care for persons requiring medical help in the treatment 
of narcotic addiction. An extension of the U.S. Public Health 
Service into the various States would greatly assist in solving this 
problem. Many cannot afford private institutions and as a result 
receive no help and continue with their addiction until it eventually 
destroys them. 

The sources of narcotics in this area are varied. One source is 
through naturopaths and chiropractors, who in this State are licensed 
to prescribe and dispense narcotics. In many instances this privilege 
is abused. Some quantities of narcotics and marihuana are brought 
into this State from Cuba and other Latin American countries, which 
of course, is a problem for the U.S. Custom Service. 

In Dade County narcotics do not constitute the problem they do 
elsewhere in the United States. We are fortunate in having con- 
scientious and well-trained State narcotics agents who have done a 
remarkable job in the investigation and preparation of cases prose- 
cuted by my office and who have taken it upon themselves to keep a 
constant check on known users of narcotics attempting to trace their 
source of supply and making arrests whenever and wherever possible. 

As State attorney I have no jurisdiction over persons under 17 
years of age except in those instances where they are bound over to 
the criminal court by a juvenile judge. These are rare. However, 
criminal jurisdiction in this State begins when an individual reaches 
his 17th birthday. At that time he is subject to the same adult crim- 
inal law as is any other older offender. 

FBI statistics indicate that more than 50 percent of major crime 
in the United States is being committed by young persons in the 17 
to 21 age group. It has been the experience of my office in dealing 
with young, first offenders of this age group that incarceration in 
penal institutions is neither the sufficient nor the sole answer. We 
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feel this is especially true where the offender has never been in dif- 
ficulty with the law before and has not committed a crime involving 
personal injury to another or the use ofadeadly weapon. _ 

In such cases, an adequate up-to-date probation system is essential. 
Our probation facilities in this county are not adequate to provide 
proper supervision for offenders who are placed on probation or given 
suspended sentences by the court. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Gerstein, does your office handle mis- 
demeanors as well as felonies? 

Mr. Gerstein. We handle all crime from the lowest misdemeanor 
up to and including capital crime. 

Senator Hennincs. Approximately what was your caseload for 
last year ? ; 

Mr. Gerstery. We are handling approximately 10,000 criminal 
cases and 100,000 traffic cases each year. 

Chairman Henninos. You handle traffic cases, too ? 

Mr. Gersrein. Yes. I have 35 assistant State attorneys prosecu- 
ting in 13 metropolitan courts where the jurisdiction is primarily 
traflic and some misdemeanor cases and 3 criminal courts where the 
jurisdiction is both felony and both misdemeanor cases and before 
14 circuit judges where capital cases are tried. We have the largest 
prosecuting office in the South, and one of the 10 largest in the Nation. 

Chairman Henntines. The population of Dade County is about 

Mr. Gerstein. Approximately 1 million. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you. 

Mr. Gerste1n. We would need a tremendous expansion of the pres- 
ent existing probation facilities in order to provide proper supervision. 
While that might involve some initial expense the saving on a long- 
range basis would more than justify it. 

It costs approximately four times as much to house a prisoner in 
a penal institution in the State of Florida than it does to have that 
same individual on probation under the supervision and guidance 
of a trained, experienced probation officer. The chances of rehabili- 
tation and the offender becoming a useful citizen are tremendously 
enhanced under the proper probation supervision as contrasted to 
imprisonment. This is especially true in the case of young, first 
offenders. 

I do not suggest for one moment that we should coddle young people, 
just because they are young and involved in crime. There cechebts 
i been too much of that in recent years which to some extent ac- 
counts for the tremendous problem we have with juveniles. I would 
not consider probation for young offenders who use a deadly weapon 
to commit their crime or who inflict personal injury upon others dur- 
ing the commission of that crime. 

That completes my prepared statement. 

Chairman Hennines. What is the minimum sentence under your 
law for robbery with a deadly weapon ? 

Mr. Gerstern. We no longer have a minimum sentence. We for- 
merly had a mandatory 10-year sentence. That was experimented 
with for 2 years between the years 1953 and 1955, I believe. It did 
not prove to be successful. We had no distinction in this State be- 
tween armed and unarmed robbery, and we found that judges were 
reluctant to impose a mandatory 10-year sentence in all robbery cases, 
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and I do not feel that this was fair. As a result, the State legisla- 
ture did away with mandatory sentences so that we have a sentence 
which may range anywhere from a suspended entry of sentence to 
life imprisonment for robbery. 

Chairman Henninos. Your suspended entry system is something 
rather unusual. Can you tell us something about it. 

Mr. Gerstern. When a defendant comes before the court and is 
adjudicated guilty, the court suspends the entry of sentence from day 
to day and term to term of the court and advises the defendant that 
at any time he may be brought back before the court for the imposi- 
tion of sentence. Theoretically, that could be done in any crime, in 
connection with any crime. Theoretically, even a life sentence could 
be suspended. 

Chairman Hennincs. What record entry is made or where is the 
record kept ? 

Mr. Gerstern. The only record that is kept is with the clerk’s 
docket which indicates that no specific sentence is imposed. That is, 
in some jurisdictions a 5-year sentence is imposed and that is then 
suspended. Our courts do not handle the matter in that fashion. In- 
stead, they suspend the entry of any sentence from day to day and 
term to term of the court and advise the offender that he may be 
brought back any time for the imposition of any sentence that he 
could have received for the crime. 

Our legislature has recently imposed a 5-year limitation on the 
degree of sentences under those circumstances, so that for any 
infraction 

Chairman Henntnos. In the event you have an offender who re- 
ceived a suspended sentence and he thereafter commits a felony, what 
is your procedure in such a case as that? 

Mr. Gerstern. The procedure would be to bring him before the 
court 

Chairman Henntnos. Let me say he is charged with a felony, in 
the terms of the manner in which you have tried him, and the way 
in which the prior conviction would be used. 

Mr. Gerstern. Ordinarily, if he was on a suspended entry of sen- 
tence, we would bring him before the court for a report and the court 
would probably sentence him on the former case and allow the pend- 
ing case to be placed in what we call the penitentiary docket, the 
determination of it to be made and the disposal of it to be made either 
when he was released from prison or the case to be subsequently dis- 
missed if he establishes a good prison record. 

The law in this State provides that previous convictions can only be 
used in a court proceeding against the defendant where the defendant 
takes the witness stand and places his character in issue, and even 
then only felonies 

Chairman Henntnes. Do you mean that should the defendant take 
the stand even though his character is not in issue? I know, of course, 
that you may ask any character witness under our rules of evidence. 
You may undertake to establish a good character, and you may ask 
him about any previous convictions. But if the defendant himself 
takes the stand and does not put his character at issue, may he then 
be interrogated as to the previous conviction or the suspended entry # 

Mr. Gerstetn. He can be to this extent: “Have you ever been con- 


victed of a crime?” The word “crime” has been interpreted by our 
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Supreme Court to mean a felony or a misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude. If the answer is “yes,” he can then be asked, “How many 
times?” If he answers truthfully, that is the extent of the interro- 
gation. If he does not answer truthfully, then the State can proceed 
to prove that he answered untruthfully and name the places and types 
of crime that he has been found guilty of. But if he answers truth- 
fully, the only examination that can be conducted is, “Have you ever 
been convicted of acrime?” and, “How frequently ?” 

Chairman Hennines. That is true. The State is bound by his 
answer. 

Mr. Gerstery. Yes. That is it, if they are truthful. 

Chairman Hennines. However, “Were you not upon such and such 
a date convicted in the State of New York?” 

Mr. Gerstern. If he does not answer truthfully. If he answers 
truthfully, that cannot be inquired into further. 

Chairman Henninos. But following the basic inquiry, “Have you 
ever been convicted of a crime,” may you then inquire as to other con- 
victions which in some States may be denominated or announced as 
misdemeanors, but in the State of Florida, for example, denominated 
by statute as felonies ? 

Mr. Gerstern. No, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. You may not do that? 

Mr. Gerstern. No, sir. If he answers truthfully as to the fact 
that he has been convicted of a crime and the number of times that 
is the extent of the inquiry. You cannot make reference to the nature 
of thecrime. That is, you cannot say to him 

Chairman Hennines. “Did you do so and so?” 

Mr. Gerstein. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. I understand that. But you cannot go be- 
yond the mere fact that he did upon such and such a date enter a plea 
of guilty in such and such a State and thereafter served his sentence 
and was discharged on such and such a date? 

Mr. Gerstern. You cannot go that far, provided the answer is truth- 
ful. No, sir. Merely the question, “Have you ever been convicted 
of a crime,” and, “How many times?” 

Chairman Hennings. That would include misdemeanors as well as 
felonies ? 

Mr. Gerste1n. If the misdemeanor involved moral turpitude, yes. 

Chairman Hennines. Moral turpitude? 

Mr. Gerstein. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. Does larceny involve moral turpitude? 

Mr. Gerstern. Yes, in my opinion it does. 

Chairman Hennings. Does your opinion generally hold that there 
are many misdemeanors in Florida that do not involve moral 
turpitude ? 

Mr. Gerstern. The great majority do not. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Bernstone, have you any questions? 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you, Senator. I do not have any questions 
of Mr. Gerstein. 

Mr. Gatioway. I have just one question, if I may, Mr. Gerstein. 
Thank you, Senator. 

You may have covered this in your opening statement, but is 
there any difference between the age limits concerning juveniles 
that you recognize and that the city police department recognizes? 
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Mr. Gerstern. No. My jurisdiction begins when a young person 
reaches the age of 17. 

Mr. Gattoway. You have no jurisdiction up to and including 16. 

Mr. Gerstein. That is right. Unless a juvenile aged 16 or under 
has committed a felony and after a preliminary hearing the juvenile 
judge, sitting as a committing magistrate, binds the juvenile over 
to the criminal court for prosecution as an adult. 

Mr. Gatitoway. So there are youthful offenders who come into 
contact with your office and are treated just as though they were 
adults from 17 on through, say, nineteen ? 

Mr. Gerstern. Yes. Except that we have informal ways of 
handling these people with a view toward rehabilitating ‘them. 
Wherever possible in cases of youthful offenders, if the offender is 
a male and if the circumstances warrant it and if there has been no 
deadly weapon involved nor personal injury to anyone else, we try 
to arrange for him to be taken into the service as I think that the 
Armed Forces are a far better place to rehabilitate a youthful offender 
than a penal institution, provided that the circumstances warrant it. 

We have had great success with that program and cooperation of 
the authorities from the various service organizations. 

Mr. Gattoway. That is all I have. 

Senator Henninos. That is the policy ? 

Mr. Gerstern. The policy of mine as the State attorney. There 
is no statutory policy to that effect, but it is mine. 

Chairman Henntnes. To have them inducted into the armed 
services ? 

Mr. Gerstern. Yes, if they are willing to go and if they are 
acceptable to the armed services, and we have had great success 
with that. Some of these boys have come back and made very useful 
citizens after their tour of duty. 

Mr. Bernstone. In those cases, Mr. Gerstein, are the charges still 

ending during the period when negotiations are being made for 
induction into the services? 

Mr. Gerstetn. When negotiations are being made, yes. But they 
are generally dismissed in order to effect the entry into the service. 

Mr. Bernstone. Has any one ever raised the question that perhaps 
this might be contrary to service regulations? 

Mr. Gerstetn. On the occasion that that question has been raised, 
we have been able to come to an agreement with the personnel con- 
ducting recruiting. I hope that nothing I have said will embarrass 
them in any fashion. If they are stretching their regulations to any 
extent 

Mr. Bernstone. This question is not aimed at embarrassing any- 
one, but our committee has been studying the induction of former 
delinquents, and because of that study we are rather close to the 
problem. 

Mr. Gerstetn. Of course, on some occasions when an issue is made 
of it, we go ahead and nol. pros. the charges because they can always 
be retried from 3 years within the date of the crime. In any event, 
if the offender is not accepted by the armed services, he could still be 
prosecuted. 

Chairman Hennrncs. When he enters the armed services in those 
cases, proper ones for such disposition, the erstwhile defendant enters 
the armed services not having a conviction ? 
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Mr. Gerstetn. That is correct. 
Chairman Hennrinos. Asa record ? 

Mr. Gersretn. He would not be acceptable if he had a conviction. 
Chairman Hennrnos. Nor being on parole or probation ? 

Mr. Gerstern. I feel, Senator, and you as a former prosecutor will 
agree with me, that the role of a prosecutor will be to make useful 
citizens rather than to make young criminals, and for that reason we 
are particularly lenient insofar as young first offenders who have had 
no prior record of involvement with the law and who are acceptable 
to the service. I possibly leave myself open to criticism from some 
direction in those situations, but I think it is a worthwhile program 
and I think it should be the ultimate goal of the prosecutor to try to 
make useful citizens rather than to make young criminals. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Yes. It is far more important to do that 
than to build up a record of convictions. Contrary to what many of 
the novels and the moving pictures and other mediums have people 
believe, the district prosecuting attorney owes a duty to the defendant 
and to society and that is not by just convicting people and having 
them put away in penal institutions. Your experience has been by 
and large good in sending these young men to the Army and Navy 
and Air Force. 

Mr. Gerstetn. Extremely successful. 

Chairman Hennines. Do you recommend the sentence on pleas of 
guilty ? 

Mr. Gerstetn. No, sir, we do not. 

Chairman Henntnos. You do not do that? 

Mr. Gerstetn. Unlike many district attorneys, prosecuting attor- 
neys, we rarely make a recommendation. Occasionally, we will make 
a recommendation that a jail sentence be imposed. We never make a 
recommendation as to the length of sentence, and our courts do not 
seek it and, in fact, seem to resent it. 

Chairman Henntnes. Are you, under the law, allowed to reduce the 
offense, so to speak ? 

Mr. Gerstetn. Yes,sir. I will note an exception. 

Chairman Henntnos. Grand larceny to petit larceny or reduce 
robbery in the first degree to an assault or such ? 

Mr. Gerstetn. We have the authority to do that under the law. 
However, we rarely do it with a notable exception, that larceny of a 
motor vehicle in the case of these young offenders between 17 and 21 
which is punishable by 5 years in the State penitentiary, and we have 
no joyride statute, we sometimes reduce the—— 

Chairman Hennines. You have no statute such as some States 
have, operating a motor vehicle without the consent ? 

Mr. Gerstern. Yes, I was about to get to that. We file a second 
count of using the vehicle without the consent of the owner. The 
circumstances warranting it, we will take a plea to the second count. 
We rarely, if ever, reduce robbery and rarely reduce grand larceny. 
In the case of capital crime, first degree murder and rape primarily, 
rape being a capital crime in this State, the State attorney makes 
a recommendation. If he makes a recommendation of mercy, it is 
generally always followed by the court and the defendant then 
receives in the case of first degree murder an automatic life sentence. 
In a case of rape, any number of years up to and including life. 
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Chairman Henninos. Any other questions? 

Mr. Gatioway. I have no further questions, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. You have been most helpful to us, Mr. Ger- 
stein, and in many other matters we can discuss with you to our 
advantage as I have suggested to other witnesses who have been 
here today, we may avail ourselves of the opportunity of keeping 
in touch with you. 

Mr. Gerstetn. Thank you. I hope you will. 

Chairman Hennrines. And have the benefit of your further observa- 
tions. 

Mr. Gerstetn. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much Mr. Gerstein. 

(Whereupon, the witness was excused.) 

Chairman Hennrines. The next witness to appear before the com- 
mittee is Mr. Kenneth C. Rudd. Mr. Rudd is the agent in charge 
of the Miami office of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. Good 
morning, Mr. Rudd. 

Mr. Rupp. Good morning, Senator. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Will you please be seated ? 

Mr. Rupp. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. I understand, Mr. Rudd, that you will out- 
line for us the narcotics situation in Greater Miami and the existing 
Federal legislation and cooperation of other enforcement agencies 
in this field. I might say further that Mr. Rudd has been with 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics since 1935 and has been stationed 
in Miami for the past 10 years. He was transferred from the cus- 
toms patrol to the Bureau of Narcotics where he had served in the 
Great Lakes area as inspector and inspector lieutenant from 1929 
to 1935. 

We are very glad to have you here and you may proceed in any 
manner that is suitable and convenient to you, Mr. Rudd, either 
reading from a statement or disbursing a reading of your statement 
or proceeding extemporaneously. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH C. RUDD, AGENT IN CHARGE, MIAMI 
OFFICE, FEDERAL BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


Mr. Rupp. All right, Senator. Gentlemen, I think to give a sort 
of clear picture of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and accomplish- 
ments in this area, No. 1, of course, the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics is concerned officially only with true narcotics, suppression of 
illicit peddling and control of legitimate flow of narcotics such as 
through doctors, nurses, and hospitals. 

So far as the juvenile offender situation in this area of Greater 
Miami and all of Florida generally, of which I believe I can speak 
authoritatively is that the arrests of persons under 21 years of age by 
my Bureau for violations of the narcotics laws, that is, heroin or 
marihuana, has been for the years that I have been here almost negli- 
gible. For instance, in 1959 and so far up to this day, we did not have 
occasion to effect the arrest of any one person under the age of 21. I 
understand and I feel that the facts are quite true that narcotics 
officers, however, did have occasion a couple of years ago to arrest and 
take into their court three persons under 21 years of age. In 1956 
was the—— 
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Chairman Henninas. For true narcotics under the State law? 

Mr. Rupp. True narcotics and marihuana. 

Chairman Henninos. Is the State law with the Harrison Act? 
Do they embrace marihuana as well ? 

Mr. Rupp. Completely. It embraces both, such drugs as heroin and 
marihuana. The restrictions and the control are identical under 
Florida law to the Federal law. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Yes. 

Mr. Rupp. The last year, the last occasion, on which my office had 
occasion to directly arrest and charge a juvenile was in 1956 in this 
area. People also ask me many times how come we do not have more 
juveniles in narcotics situations causing their arrest. I have worked 
all over the United States at various times and I think that the quickest 
way to explain that situation of the minimum of narcotic offenders 
in juvenile and tender years is the fact that Greater Miami is still 
today only about 55 years old. It is a young city with 1 million 
people. It is just a baby growing, and it has not developed yet an 
unfortunate social condition of a concentration of juvenile illegal 
activity. We hope it never does develop, but that is in basis the reason 
so far as narcotics are concerned. 

My office, the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, Senator, is concerned, 
more and more, especially since 1956, with offenders such as source of 
supply, heroin, marihuana, cocaine. We do not spend our efforts nor 
time nor man-hours toward addict type or user violators for the 
simple reason that we can concentrate our efforts on the wholesaler. 
I daresay that every case that we have made in Miami here, my office, 
since 1956 has been a peddler—of a peddler status. Thus, being 
allowed and having the time to work on these more important situ- 
ations which have included that we have been able to develop a number 
of conspiracy cases against source and supply such as against people 
who themselves have never touched the narcotics. They were the 
financiers. Those are the people we are after. 

Chairman Hennunes. They are the business people. 

Mr. Rupp. Yes. And to this I am thankful and my bureau is very 
grateful to the State of Florida and the local police authorities in that 
they, during the past 10 years, especially during the past 8 years, 
have assumed their responsibility toward this behavior on the streets. 
When I first came to Miami here a little better than 10 years ago, 
I was the only agent. Noclerk, no nothing. I did not kick because I 
liked the work. As I saw the situation, 1 asked for help. Today I 
am happy to say that the Bureau of Narcotics, my bureau in Wash- 
ington, has never yet refused me one request that 1 asked for. I now 
have four regular men and have asked for another man, and an addi- 
tional clerk so that we have been able to keep up with the situation. 
We would never have been able to keep up and make the progress that 
we have without the complete cooperation from the State of Florida 
and the local police. They have in recent years established narcotics 
offices here in Miami. Their complement of men runs parallel with 
mine. That is the state. 

So here we are in this happy position; we have about 10 narcotics 
officers in this area, 4 being Federal and the rest State and local. 
So it has given us time to do the things that we have wanted to do, 
to enlarge our program, and it has been very successful. As far as 
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the cases, we do not—we are not concerned with a record. In the past, 
since 1956, the cases in my office involving cocaine, marihuana and 
heroin—these are peddling cases strictly, 105 cases we had. The cases 
have diminished a little in number. So far this year we have devel- 
oped eight cases since January. In 1959, we developed 21 cases in- 
volving the arrest of 26 persons. In 1958 we developed 21 cases 
involving the arrests of 24 persons. In 1957 we developed about 25 
cases. In 1956 we had 30 cases. 

We say statistically we are holding practically steady on a number 
of cases. However, our cases per capita due to the enormous and 
rapid growth of Miami in the last 10 years has actually diminished. 
In the event that you would be interested in the average sentences of 
these running cases—— 

Chairman Henninos. Yes, I think we would be. 

Mr. Rupp. The average sentence of defendants in the past 3 years 
has been a little better than 5 years per defendant, penitentiary time. 
Back in 1956 at the time of the enactment of the narcotic control law 
in 1956, the average sentence was approximately 3 years per person. 
So far as addiction 

Chairman Hennrinos. I remember that committee in 1956 in the 
reporting of the Federal Narcotics Control Act. What has been your 
observation with respect to the benefit of that ? 

Mr. Rupp. I did not get that. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I am sorry, these microphones are a little 
different everywhere. I was a member of the committee in that report 
of the 1956 act, the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and I was 
asking you, sir, whether it was a general statement as to your experi- 
ence with that act and whether it has been of help to you and those 
associated with you in enforcement of law. 

Mr. Rupp. The effect of the law towards sentencing men and the 
strength given that act is that it has practically driven from this com- 
munity the white addict. Previous to that act and the sentence that it 
would impose upon peddling of narcotics, heroin, cocaine, wholesale 
marihuana—that is the only thing I am interested in personally—was 
99 percent easily white peddlers. The situation has now reversed, Sen- 
ator. About 80 percent of the users and peddlers are now Negro. It 
has driven the white peddler from this community, at least. 

The reason for that—I saw it firsthand—was that these white 
peddlers 

Chairman Henninos. By “communities,” you mean what? 

Mr. Rupp. Greater Miami, where the greater bulk of narcotic ac- 
tivities occur in the state. Right after the law went into effect as of— 
I think the date was July 1956—a number of second offenders were 
caught and the shock of 5 years with no parole was most effective in 
this area. I have, following that, observed practically an exodus of 
white addicts from this area. They went to areas where they could 
most unlikely be caught, such as large communities. 

Senator, I think it is really important that in 1950 when I came 
here to Miami and was transferred here, at that time there was not 
one single Negro user of heroin in this community. In 1950, the first 
one appeared. He got on to this stuff by mixing and association with 
some hot shot Negro entertainers that came down here for the season. 
He turned into finally a pretty first class addict—he was a peddler, 
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also, and got other people started on narcotics, Negroes. That man 
today, that first Negro peddler, is serving 10 years, no parole, as a sec- 
ond offender. Unfortunately, the threat of heavy sentence does not 
seem to have the same effect on Negro offenders as it has on whites. 

That, I do not know the answer. All I know is that we have been 
able to keep heroin traffic among the Negroes, in spite of the tremen- 
dous increase to population year by year, toa minimum. The answer 
to this: In 1949 the rate of narcotics—that is, the price of narcotics, 
ata around $4 to $5 a capsule of heroin. We are still holding 
it there. 

Chairman Hennines. What percentage is that cut for the most 
part, Mr. Rudd? 

Mr. Rupp. That is cut anywhere from one to five times from the 
original purchase. Is that what you mean, Senator? The rate of 
percentage of its contents, is that you mean ? 

Chairman Hennines. What you say a capsule— 

Mr. Rupp. That runs about 114 grains. 

Chairman Hennines. Has that been cut? 

Mr. Rupp. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. About 10 or 12 percent ? 

Mr. Rupp. That is a good average, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. In California they average about 10 or 12 
percent. 

Mr. Rupp. It will run down sometimes as low as 1 percent, but then 
it will all of a sudden be up around 15 percent. It all depends. That 
is a fair average. So the rate of addition so far as heroin is concerned 
here in this Greater Miami area is at this time roughly 1 in 10,000 
whereas in the entire United States the rate of addiction according to 
the bureaus—I say reliable figures, the rate of addiction is now 1 to 
every 3,400. That, of course, is the difference in the rate of addiction 
that exists in the United States. I think that even the Senator knows 
that the enactment of the Harrison Act in 1914, the rate of addiction 
in the United States was 1 to every 400 persons. 

Chairman Hennrines. You are including marihuana ? 

Mr. Rupp. No,sir, I am not. Hard stuff as we call it. 

Chairman Henntines. I have been the author of the marihuana 
stamp tax bill in 1935, I believe, and there is that problem regulating 
marihuana in that it does not fall within the purview of the Harrison 
Act, and we found in California, for example, a very large quantity 
of marihuana coming across the border. 

Mr. Bernstone, I think there were about two Negroes. 

Mr. Rupp. It reaches even here, Senator ; even here. 

Mr. Brrnstone. Are they wrapped in newspapers that would 
identify the source ? 

Mr. Rupp. This one seizure was wrapped in green cellophane. 

Mr. Gattoway. Did it give the appearance of having been processed 
by some factory operation or did it look like a backroom job? 

Mr. Rupp. No, no. Absolutely square brick form. It looked like 
they hardened it and steamed it. You could just break it open. So as 
to the prices here, the price of marihuana by the “stick,” as we call it, 
or a “cigarette,” Senator, is still and has been for years $1 a cigarette 
and the price wholesale is from $150 to $200 a pound. That price, of 
course, is quite high. Cocaine, and there has been an upsurge of 
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cocaine, not only in this area, but I feel according to my information in 
other large cities to the north, we have made a number of cocaine 
cases here in the past several weeks—several months, I should say. 
In addition to our activity of supression and ferreting out investiga- 
tion of wholesalers of marihuana and cocaine, in my office we conduct 
approximately 50 a month of what we call lateral type investigations; 
that is, investigations which do not directly result in arrests by us here 
in Florida. It is an aid to our other offices throughout the United 
States and Europe where we have officers. 

For example, last Sunday night, in aid to our New York office, I 
was able to apprehend and have since spent about 3 days work on one 
offender from New York. That is merely a sample of the work that 
we do here for our other officers in assisting them in working up con- 
spiracy cases to be tried. 

Almost all of them in New York, the big area. We run about 50 
a month of these investigations, in addition to our other work. In 
addition to that, we have numerous routine matters to take up which 
usually can be settled over the phone or in quick visits to doctors, 
druggists, and hospitals like that in stopping them right there from 
violations that appear to be occurring in the registrant class. The 
State has been most helpful to us in that work. We have from this 
area—of course, the Senator probably knows this—the Bureau of 
Narcotics is maintaining, and has for some time in the past couple of 
years, a training school, a brush-up course, for police officers and 
sheriffs. We are happy to say that we have been able to send numerous 
police officers, both Miami and Miami Beach and all the police depart- 
ments surrounding here, to the school. It has had a marked effect in 
that it has made a narcotics officer out of a police officer, giving us 
more time to continue with our more important endeavors. 

Unless the Senator has some other special questions, I think that I 
have explained to you our situation here. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Galloway is from the State of California 
and is our associate counsel in this special field and I think he may 
have had an opportunity to look at transcripts a little more recently 
and studied them more carefully than I have in the last few weeks. 
We went to California, Mr. Rudd, and to a great extent our efforts 
there were directed to the problem of the traffic and use of narcotics, 
including marihuana. 

We found very alarming addictions as relates not only to the bring- 
ing into this country of marihuana and heroin, especially from the 
Republic of Mexico, but also some problems which seem to indicate 
that the State of California and the local officials were having to as- 
sume a burden in the enforcement of the laws and that the Federal 
Government had not, according to their view of it, assumed its proper 
sphere of activity and work in this field. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Gattoway. That is correct. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I am not prejudging anything, I am just 
wondering whether any such circumstances have been called to your 
attention, Mr. Rudd, or whether they have existed here, 

Mr. Rupp. They do not, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. They do not? 

Mr. Rupp. No. In fact, we assume the major burden of going after 
wholesalers in the area. 
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Chairman Hennineas. You know Colonel White, of course. 
Mr. Rupp. Yes, of course. 
Chairman Henninos, The colonel testified rather emphatically as 

to certain problems during his many years in charge of affairs; one of 

them being the lack of cooperation, he said, between the Bureau of 

Customs and the Bureau of Narcotics. The difficulty which the 

Bureau of Narcotics experienced in not having the high degree of 

cooperation from the Bureau of Customs and being excluded from the 

jurisdictions of many activities which the Bureau of Customs was 
engaged. In Washington, as I am sure our investigators have ad- 
vised you, we have called upon several of the officials, 

Mr. Gatitoway. Secretary Flues. 

Chairman Henntnes. We had 2 days of hearings devoted to this 
and it developed that according to the Assistant Secretary Flues, that 
there had been issued a directive establishing and outlining the re- 
spective jurisdictional areas of the Bureau of Customs and the Bureau 
of Narcotics. Have you received such a directive, Mr. Rudd? 

Mr. Rupp. Yes, sir; just recently. 

Chairman Henntinoes. May I ask you about when you received it? 
Do you happen to have it with you? 

Mr. Rupp. No; I do not. But I could tell you. I received it on— 
I think the Senator is referring to a Treasury memorandum of Jan- 
uary 15, 1960, directed to the Commissioner of Narcotics and the Com- 
missioner of Customs. I believe that is it. 

Chairman Henninos. I have just been handed what appears to be 
a photostatic copy of a directive styled Commissioner Anslinger, 
Commissioner Kelly from A. Gilmore Flues, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. Date, January 15, 1959. 

Mr. Rupp. 1960. 

Chairman Henntnos. I mean 1960. Yes; it says 1959 here. It 
should, of course, be 1960. 

Mr. Gatioway. I believe the original is on your desk in Wash- 
ington and I have looked at it and I know it says 1960. 

Chairman Hennines. About what date, Mr. Rudd? 

Mr. Rupp. February 5. Last week, I guess that was. Last week; 
yes. 
Chairman Hennines. It came to you from Washington? 

Mr. Rupp. No; from my district supervisor at Atlanta. From 
my district supervisor’s office at Atlanta. My office is merely a branch 
office here in Miami of the sixth district. 

Chairman Hennines. Yes, sir; I understand that. Mr. Ellis is it 
not { 

Mr. Rupp. Correct. 

Chairman Henninos. Was there any indication insofar as you 
can recall or you may have noticed as to the date upon which Mr 
Ellis may have received this memorandum ? 

Mr. Rupp. No; I do not know what date he received it. That 
Treasury memorandum is referred to as Bureau of Narcotics Order 
No. 176 by the Commissioner of Narcotics to us, his agents, dated 
January 19. 

Chairman Henninos, From the date of January 19? 

Mr. Rupp. Yes. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Galloway, would you care to inquire? 
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Mr. Gattoway. Yes. Mr. Rudd, we, as you know, have had copies 
of the directives for some little while ani we have read them very 
earefully, but we are unsure as to what the actual import of the 
directive is. Have you been able to establish any interpretation 
which would affect your operations here in Miami? 

Chairman Henninos. May I preface or rather add to that question 
by further information for you, Mr. Rudd, that this entire matter 
was raised by Colonel White in his public testimony in the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Rupp. I would not know that. 

Chairman Hennrnos. In the month of November. I am indicating 
to you the predicate for this interest in which we are expressing in 
this matter because Colonel White was very emphatic in his testi- 
mony relating to jurisdictional problems. We are trying to learn 
because we think it is very important just what has been done and 
what is being done as a result of Colonel White’s complaints or 
indeed as a result of further studies of the consideration of the entire 
problem of jurisdiction and areas of control, especially in the Bureau 
of Customs and the Bureau of Narcotics. 

Mr. Rupp. Senator, I do not know what he said. I have read the 
directive by my Commissioner and to me it is very clear. To me, 
I do not think there is any dispute. 

Chairman Henninoes. Was there anything new in it? Was there 
any further enlightenment contained in this directive which hereto- 
fore you had not been advised upon or had not been acting in pur- 
suance thereof ? 

Mr. Rupp. No, none at all. Senator, I have not been restricted 
here in Miami into any investigation or activity which I ever wished 
to pursue and never was. I will give you an example. 

About a month ago I had an occasion to make a trip to Jamaica 
for the Bureau to assist in a situation down there which involved, 
we hoped, finding out a little something. 

I go to Nassau quite often and work with the police there and other 
officials. Do my own on-the-spot investigation in the Bahamas. 
Prior to October 1958 I made many journeys on my own initiative 
to Cuba and investigations not only with the Treasury representatives 
there, but with the police and informers that I had working there. 
So you have asked me a question, Senator, and I have answered it, 
that I have not been restricted in the sense to do what I wanted to do. 
However, in the past several months I have not made any journeys 
to Cuba for the simple reason that I was directed by the Commissioner 
of Narcotics several months ago that we were not getting the proper 
cooperation out of the officials there and had not been for the past 
several months and he considered it a waste of my time to effect any 
more expenses on man-hours there until the situation improves to the 
benefit of the Bureau of Narcotics. 

Chairman Henninos. You are referring to the officials where ? 

Mr. Rupp. In Cuba. 

Chairman Hennrnos. And not to Jamaica or Nassau ? 

Mr. Rupp. No, no. On the contrary, I had another occasion just 
recently here where I had a case at Miami Beach. It was a wholesale 
peddling of marijuana that was coming in from Mexico and made 
the case here and one of the defendants was in Mexico City and I 
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initiated a process of getting the man out of Mexico back here in 
Miami so we could try him, and it was completely successful with 
the most excellent cooperation I have ever received from not only 
the Treasury representative in Mexico, but the police of Mexico City. 
So, as I say, Senator, I myself have experienced no difficulty. 

Chairman HeNntinos. You can see the reason for this line of in- 
quiry, Mr. Rudd. 

Mr. Rupp. I do. 

Chairman HEeNnn1inos. Because it became quite an issue on the west 
coast. 

Mr. Rupp. It has never been an issue to me. 

Chairman Hennrine6s. I am very glad to hear that you do not con- 
sider it a problem here. 

Mr. Rupp. No. I would like to say and the facts are borne out 
that my relationship with not only the Customs Agency here in Miami 
and in Havana, but with the Immigration and State Department and 
those departments in these other countries, their cooperation with me 
has been outstanding. They have gone out of their way to help me. 

Mr. Gatitoway. Mr. Rudd, may I ask you to give me your interpre- 
tation of the agreement as it relates to the respective jurisdiction of 
the Bureau of Customs and the Bureau of Narcotics, and for partic- 
ular point of reference I refer you to paragraphs 3 and 4 of the 
directives. 

Mr. Rupp. I have not got it here. 

Mr. Gatitoway. Let me hand this to you. I want to attempt, if 
we could, to arrive at a working interpretation. 

Mr. Rupp. Paragraphs 3 and 4, sir? 

Mr. Gatitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rupp. Paragraph 4 to me is clear as a bell, Senator. I am 
sure it is to you gentlemen, also. 

Mr. Gatitoway. Will you read it into the record while you have 
the document in your hand ? 

Mr. Rupp. The jurisdiction with the Bureau of Customs over 
narcotic drugs and marihuana is the suppression of smuggling. For 
the purposes of this order smuggling is defined as the secret intro- 
duction of narcotic drugs or marihuana in or upon a person, vehicle, 
vessel or aircraft leaving a foreign country enroute to this country. 

Mr. Gatitoway. Would you read paragraph 4 into the record? 

Mr. Rupp. Do you want me to comment on paragraph 3? 

Mr. GatLoway. Suppose you read paragraph 4 and then comment. 

Chairman Hennines. May I suggest, Mr. Rudd, that if you care 
to comment on paragraph 3 

Mr. Rupp. Paragraph 3 is just this: Using an expression once 
made by Justice Clark in a case in Detroit once, it means port-to-port 
or dock-to-dock. It is a smuggling leaving the customs area of a 
foreign country attempted to be smuggled into the customs area of the 
United States. That is smuggling as defined in this paragraph 3. 
Shall I continue, sir? Did you want paragraph 4? 

Chairman Henninos. Suit your pleasure. 

Mr. Rupp. Smuggling may have a broader connotation such as 
in the case of violators of foreign countries making efforts to trans- 
port contraband into the United States. Such violators, however, 
are considered sources of supplies to peddlers in the United States 
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and, therefore, the Bureau of Narcotics shall devote its efforts toward 
the suppression of such activity in those foreign countries where it 
has personnel or may at any time in the future send out personnel. 

Chairman Henninos. Your interpretation of that, please, sir, in 
the light of the preceding paragraph. 

Mr. Rupp. The interpretation of that is what it has always meant 
to me, Senator, and as 1 regard it, that I can take even the last cocaine 
case I made right here in Miami not 2 weeks ago. It was a whole- 
saler of cocaine, distributing cocaine here in Miami. The person 
is now sentenced to 5 years and doing it. But my interest officially 
has not stopped there. My interest is in where he got it. My interest 
will never stop until I find out where he got it. If I can find out 
where he got it, I do not care what country it is, my interest is there. 

Now, to give an example, some time ago we ran into a case that 
started in New Orleans and came on through here and it ended up 
with a narcotics agent going immediately—not me, this was my boss 
that made the trip—immediately went to Equador and with the help 
of the police they found a tremendous plant and it was destroyed 
and then the whole case was closed and that is what paragraph 4 
means to me, that we follow it through and are to follow it through 
to the very end, if it is the end of the earth because the source of 
supply does not mean just here. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Then, Mr. Rudd, may I ask you, sir, why 
in your opinion was this directive issued since it apparently contains 
nothing new ? 

Mr. Rupp. In my opinion, there is no question, Senator. I will 
even refer to this as a memorandum. I do not even know if you can 
call it a directive. I think there is no question to me that the purpose 
of the memorandum was to clarify any existing heretofore misunder- 
standing or confusion as to a thought by both Bureaus, merely to 
clarify something that has existed all along. 

Chairman Hennines. The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
said that it had been the result of some meetings or conversations and 
thereafter in the course of being distributed and passed through sev- 
eral hands and several steps had been taken, but what in fact did it 
clarify, Mr. Rudd? Had it not already been known to any experi- 
enced and qualified officer of both customs and narcotics ? 

Mr. Rupp. Senator, are you asking for my views and interpreta- 
tions? To me, it clarified something. Whether the memorandum 
clarified something to my superior, the Commissioner of Narcotics, or 
the Commissioner of Customs, they would have to say for themselves. 
I will say this: That it clarified to me, this directive, that the Bureau 
of Narcotics is not restrained in sending a man anywhere they want 
to send him to make on-the-spot undercover investigations. That is 
what it clarifies. 

Chairman Henninos. Heretofore you were not sure as to that? 

Mr. Rupp. I was always sure. 

Chairman Hennings. You were always sure? 

Mr. Rupp. I was always sure. 

Chairman Hennineos. But there may have been others who re- 
quired a clarification ¢ 
Mr. Rupp. That is possible. 
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Chairman Hennrinos. I understood you to say that it clarified to 
you or did I misapprehend what you said ? 

Mr. Rupp. It clarified to me. It clarifies that the Commissioner of 
Narcotics may send an agent or establish an office anywhere he be- 
lieves it is required. 

Chairman Henninos. But theretofore you knew that to be a fact 
anyway, irrespective of this? 

Mr. Rupp. No, I could not say that. 

Chairman Hennrineos. It was called a directive by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and that is the reason I used the word. 

Mr. Rupp. If I used the word directive, I wish to—— 

Chairman Hennines. We will not quibble about the word. It 
could be a memorandum or a directive or instructions or whatnot. 

Mr. Rupp. To me, the memorandum is that of nothing that did 
not already exist. As the Senator well knows, the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics has for the last approximately 8 years maintained and estab- 
lished offices in Europe and the Near East. That is the only place 
in the world outside the United States that the Bureau of Narcotics 
were sending agents to the extent that a permanent office was estab- 
lished. This memorandum to me, it clarifies that that can be done any- 
where in the world and probably so, 

Mr. Bernstone. I have no questions. 

Mr. Gattoway. I think we have covered it for my purposes, Senator. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Rudd, thank you very much for your 
coming here and giving us the benefit of your: 

Mr. Rupp. If there is any further information, I am right in the 
building upstairs. 

CuarrMAN Henninos. Thank you. We may impose upon you again 
and thank you for your willingness. 

Whereupon, the witness was excused.) 

Yhairman Hennineos. The next witness is Hon. G. Bowdon Hunt 
who is the judge of the juvenile and domestic relations court of Polk 
County in Bartow, Fla. Judge Hunt, will you be good enough to 
come forward, please? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henntnos. Please be seated. 

Mr. Hunt. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. Before you proceed and, of course, you may 
do so in any manner that is convenient and suitable for you by reading 
or by using portions of the text and certain extemporaneous remarks, 
I would like to say for the record that you have had a very distin- 
guished career in the judiciary, and especially in the juvenile and 
domestic relations field, not to exclude others by that statement, and 
you are well known to a number of us and indeed throughout our 
entire country for your work in the juvenile court field. Judge Hunt 
is currently the president of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges which indicates and attests to the fact that his colleagues in 
this special field of jurisprudence hold him in highest esteem and 
respect. It gives me great pleasure to present to this committee and 
to those in attendance Hon, G. Bowdon Hunt. 
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Mr. Brernstone. I merely wish to say this: I have known Judge 
Hunt for quite some time and I know of his outstanding record 
nationally, his national reputation, but there are some other outstand- 
ing judges in Florida, too, and I wish at this time to insert a comment 
in the record. There are so many outstanding juvenile court judges 
in Florida that timé limitations required us to limit our witness list 
and since this hearing is in Miami, we have called upon the juvenile 
court judge in Miami and we have called upon Judge Hunt who is 
president of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, an 
organization of about 1,200 judges. But in the courtroom today, 
too, is another outstanding judge with a national reputation, Judge 
Dorr S. Davis, the judge of the juvenile court in Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. 

There are other judges I might name, but inasmuch as Judge Davis 
is here, I wish to call the attention of the Senator to his presence. 

Chairman Henninos. Judge, we will be very glad to have you come 
forward. Will you come forward and sit with Judge Hunt? 

Mr. Dorr S. Davis. Thank you. It is very comfortable here. 

Chairman Henntnes. Can you hear from there? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, very well. 

Chairman Hennrnes. We will be glad to have you join us here at 
the bench, and we appreciate very much your interest and your being 
here with us during these hearings today. 

Without further introduction, it gives me great pleasure to call 
upon Mr. Hunt. 


STATEMENT OF HON. G. BOWDON HUNT, JUDGE, JUVENILE AND 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT, BARTOW, FLA. 


Mr. Hunt. I appreciate very much being here. This show is just 
partly rigged so far as I am concerned. Your capable counsel sent me 
some questions in which he said the committee was interested, but he 
sent me no answers. I have prepared my opinion to some of those 
answers and have a copy which if you can get up there you may want 
to follow me as I comment on it and go along. I will not bore you 
with trying to read every word of this, but I want to be sure I touch 
upon all the things that are vital and important. 

Chairman Hennrnes. J udge, nothing in the field in which you are 
talking about will be boring to us. 

Mr. Honv. F irst, may 1 express my appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity to be here as a representative of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges. I want it understood that while I am here as 
a representative, I am not here expressing all their opinions. 

Chairman Henntines. We understand that, Judge. 

Mr. Hunt. The council is composed of more than 1,700 judges now. 
It is the biggest judges’ organization in the world. I was asked, 
among other things, did I feel that the juvenile court was too legalistic 
in nature. To answer that question would depend upon who you ask 
and the experience they have had, the courts in which they have been 
in orseen. I have seen some juvenile courts, for example, where there 
not only was a high bench such as we have here and counsel tables 
such as we have here, but even jury boxes and so forth. 
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On the other hand, I have seen juvenile courts that were so informal 
that I am terribly afraid that the child did not realize he or she had 
been in court. I think either extreme is bad. Where you draw the line 
is a matter of personal interpretation and personal opinion. I have an 
idea Judge Davis and I have about the same idea, so we think we are 
right. He will swear about what I say on that, but there are many 
from whom you would get a different opinion entirely. I would like 
to say that we must bear in mind that the juvenile court is a court and 
to think otherwise would be erroneous and I think terribly bad for the 
welfare of the boys and girls who come before it as well as society in 
general. So I hope that we do not forget that it is a court. It isa 
court where a child has constitutional rights, the same as an adult has. 
It is a court where you cannot presume a person to be guilty because 
the neighbors do not like a brat or they know the boy is no good, 
either. There is no place for hearsay evidence in juvenile court any 
more than a court operating under the rules of evidence. Rules of 
evidence applicable in equity cases are applicable in juvenile courts. 

A judge was trying to explain to a group of lawyers what it was, and 
he fumbled around and said, “It is not a criminal court and it is not 
a civil court,” and he said, “By golly, it’s just different.” Soa juvenile 
court is different, let there be no question, but its roots are fully in the 
judiciary, not in the field of social work as such, and heaven forbid 
that we change. Whether or not it is too legalistic I cannot answer. 
It would depend on the application locally in each particular court. 

Juveniles, as I said, under our constitution and certain statutes, are 
guaranteed the same protections that any adult is guaranteed. ‘They 
have the same right to be processed and let us never forget that they 
have these rights. To do otherwise would be a terrible thing in my 
opinion. 

Chairman Hennrtnos. I am glad to hear you say that. That has 
been one of the fields of inquiry of this committee in various cities 
throughout the country, the procedures of the juvenile courts, with 
one of the aspects being the protection of the constitutional rights of 
the juvenile before that court. 

Mr. Hunt. If I may interpolate here, as far as the rights of chil- 
dren are concerned. I have visited a number of juvenile courts. I 
am prejudiced, I will admit it in the beginning. I think all of them 
are pretty good, although some I did not particularly like all that they 
did. I will be honest in that. But I have also worked for years in 
the criminal court, that is, the adult court, and I know that far fewer 
children ever go through court not knowing what is happening to 
them as compared to adults. 

Remember, there are far more people in the 35-45 age group who 
cannot read or write as compared to the age group between 10 and 
15. The child understands more easily, and the courts try to show 
them. Throughout the courts in my State I have found that to be 
true and I say it without fear of being contradicted. 

Another question that was asked by your capable and efficient 
counsel was, “Do you think the children should be advised of their 
right to legal counsel?” As we know, one Federal appelate court 
held they must be. I do not think there is any question as to whether 
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they should be or not. I think it is when, where, and how they are 
advised that makes the difference. 

For example, you take a boy or girl coming before me in my court 
or any other juvenile court and we use a conference table similar to 
these (indicating) where his parents or other interested people are 
seated, and if I start that hearing with, “If you want an attorney, get 
one. This is your last chance,” I can see the fear in their faces or, “Is 
he trying to help the bar by building up cases?” On our citations is 
printed thereon that every child has a right to legal counsel. Insofar 
as our counselors or probation officers, it is their right to advise them. 

There is a statement posted in our waiting room that they have a 
right to legal counsel. In very serious cases, I, even in the beginning 
of the hearing itself after all are assembled, will advise the parents of 
the fact that this is a serious matter and I know they have been ad- 
vised, but again I want to tell them, and on a rare occasion you have 
to recess the case and wait a week or two to get an attorney and some- 
times you have to appoint someone. So, yes; I believe they should be 
advised, but I question the wisdom of each child and parent sitting 
down before you and saying you have the right to get an attorney, and 
certainly they have and do not let it be thought that I think otherwise. 
But I do not want to scare them to death to do something that most 
adults do not do, incidentally, when you consider the vast majority 
of cases that go to court. 

Another question which was asked was, “Do I think there should 
be jury trials in juvenile court.” My personal opinion is definitely 
no. I do not believe there should be. There is a reason for that, and 
I prefer the Florida statutes which provide that the juvenile court 
is a permissive court which is a little strange, maybe, to you. A child 
does not have to come to juvenile court in Florida unless they chcose 
to do so. Why? Because, as was pointed out by a witness earlier, 
the judge may waive jurisdiction in certain instances. 

As a matter of fact, he must under Florida statutes, but at any time 
the child, the parents, the custodian, the guardian, or attorney request 
it, the judge must waive jurisdiction and transfer the case to an adult 
court for a jury trial with criminal rules of evidence applicable. We 
have no choice. It does not matter what the age or the offense is, 
we must do it and transfer it. Incidentally, I would like to clarify 
something. 

The juvenile court has exclusive jurisdiction of all cases in Florida 
up to the age of 17. Another thing that confuses we judges, every 
once in a while we read about the terrific increase in delinquency and 
there is some, but the people do not identify the difference between 
minors and juveniles. A minor always, I am sure, is under 21, but 
in various States a juvenile is of a different age, and in Florida it 
happens to be 17. I think in most States you will find the age to be 
18, if my memory serves me correctly. 

So when we talk about juveniles, we are not talking about a boy or 
a girl who has not reached their majority, we are talking about a boy 
or girl that the law presumes of being incapable of committing a 
crime because many appellate courts have held that an act of a 
delinquent is not an act of crime and commitment for delinquency is 
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not imprisonment. We have had it down through the ages. The age 
has varied, but certainly there is nothing new about it. 

Because the child has a right which is sometimes exercised, although 
rarely, to a trial by jury, I would not favor having jury trials in 
juvenile court, although my work would be easier, sir, 1f it were, be- 
cause then the jury could turn him loose and I could wash my hands 
and not worry about it, and they could convict him and the law would 
be pretty straight as to what I could do. 

Chairman Hennrnos. It is always harder when you have to recom- 
mend a sentence or dispose of the case by yourself. 

Mr. Hunt. But no prosecutor. 

Chairman Henninos. I have experienced that myself. That is 
what bothers me. It is not in trying the case for the jury. 

Mr. Hunt. So, as far as I am concerned, as far as the children are 
concerned, I think it would be a detriment. 

I would be very much opposed to the idea of the juvenile court be- 
coming a part of a social agency. That is, getting back to another 
question which was asked about whether it should be more social. I 
think very definitely there should be a place for both. But certainly 
there are constitutional rights which the court must recognize always 
in fear, if nothing else, of an appeal which would reverse them. 

I mean by that the rules of evidence, for example, and whatnot, 
which are applicable in court that are not necessarily true where social 
agencies are involved. Let me hasten to add I am not critical of social 
agencies. As a matter of fact, I used to be a social worker as did a 
number of judges such as William Woolfolk of Atlanta and Leo 
Blessing of New Orleans. But there is a wide difference, and heaven 
forbid that that difference should ever be converged and we forget 
the fact that children have rights and the social agencies have their 
place, too. It is wrong for you to assume, though, that juvenile court 
judges, because they are elected or appointed, are covered with some 
mantle of wisdom and know the answer to all the problems. If you 
invited me here 15 years ago, I could give you a lot more definite 
answers. Al] I can do now is to discuss my experience. I have found 
that there is no answer to all of the problems which we face, anybody 
who deals with human nature. But I am sure of one thing, I am 
more positive now of my desire to guarantee every child his constitu- 
tional rights and his right to due process than I was 15 years ago. 

Juvenile court is really two parts. The first part is to establish 
the facts. You find out whether he was guilty. That is relatively 
easy in most juvenile cases because they admit it. But the other and 
vital part is, “What am I going to do with him now that he has?” 
And that is the hard part. Todo less would mean we are substituting 
manmade judgment for the laws of God which gives every home, 
family, and individual the right to conduct himself as long as it does 
not interfere with other people. 

There is some danger, Senator, of social agencies taking over 
juvenile courts. In many States today, welfare agencies, by whatever 
name it may be known, appoints the probation and parole officer 
and the judge has no control over them. In one State, it was shocking 
for me to learn that the welfare commissioner appoints the judges. 
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I still cannot accustom myself to it; you have an administrative officer 
appointing a judicial officer. 

I would think it is unconstitutional, but they did not ask me. 

Chairman Henninos. You say this is in some States? 

Mr. Hunr. In one to my certain knowledge. That, of course, as I 
said, is a dangerous thing. There are a number of reasons for it. 
A juvenile court is pretty close to people to serve its purpose. It has 
to be. Sometimes we may not like it at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
but it does happen and you do not have to worry about going to 
Tallahassee, our State capital, in order to get the head man. The 
head man, as far as that goes, is right in the county. At least, he 
is there most of the time. 

Then another question which I was asked is, “Does the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges or do judges favor the press being 
present in pe court hearings ?” 

I can tell you this, sir, and this I have had a chance to poll or did 
ieee to this hearing. A majority of the members of the National 

Youncil of Juvenile Court Judges favor having the press present. 
As a matter of fact, I have found in many instances the press has 
been most helpful. In other instances, I much prefer that they come 
and get the facts rather than depending on rumors as to what hap- 
pened and what: disposition was made. 

Chairman Hennines. From your observation, Judge, the press 
does have proper restraint ? ) 

Mr. Hunr. Yes, sir. Another question asked me, “Should the 
names be published ?” 

Chairman Hennes. It has been our experience that the general 
consensus seems to be, “Let the press in and let them see what it is.” 

Mr. Hunr. I have never refused anyone to our courts, radio, news- 
paper, TV. I have refused them to take pictures. For example, 
there was a well-known case in Miami where a 15-year-old was mar- 
ried to a 29-year-old man and it made all the newspapers and tele- 
vision, and everybody called and wanted to get pictures, but I re- 
fused. But, in their behalf, everyone said, “We are on your side, but 
we had to try.” 

There was no row about it. They understood completely. But 
as to what we did the public has a right to know, and heaven forbid 
that it should ever be otherwise because we are, after all, responsible 
to the people. Then when we read about private hearings and all, 
and secret hearings, not just private, it just is not true in most cases, 
but as much as we say it, they still read about it and maybe it is true. 
I do not know. I cannot speak for all the courts, but I can say this: 
That the majority of the National Council favor having the news 
representatives at their hearings. 

Then another question was asked which was practically impossible 
for me or anyone else to answer, I think, which was: How could we ob- 
tain more competent judges. All the judges I know are pretty good. 
I might ask the same question, “How do we obtain more competent 
counsel or senators or what have you?” Ido not mean that critically, 
let me assure you, but it is almost impossible to answer the question. 
T can say this, though, and I hope it will please you as it does me, being 
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a part of it, that the juvenile judges are the only group of judges I 
know anywhere who have ever tried anything to improve themselves, 
and I believe that is the truth and I am going to cite two or three in- 
stances to prove it to you. 

First, the National Council was established primarily as a result of 
the efforts of Judge Harry Eastman who is still active in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the juvenile court there. 

It was established because he wanted to improve the service and be- 
cause he knew that no lawyer anywhere had ever learned anything 
about juvenile court law and procedure in a law school anywhere. 
So, all he had to go on was experience and he tried to bring these men 
together so they could get experience from each other and exchange 
experiences. He had a hard time and now we represent more than 
half of the judges of the juvenile courts in the United States. 

Then in 1950 the late Gustave Schramm, who was the best-known 
juvenile judge in the Nation, chartered the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation which membership is open to anyone, people who are just 
interested, and the way the court operates for the sole purpose of 
being an educational unit for judges, probation officers, and every- 
one else; and from that has come a number of things. For example, 
the Pennsylvania Judges’ Institute through which more than 200 
judges got a week’s training at the expense of the Grand Lodge of 
the Pennsylvania Masons. I do not know of anyone else who tried 
that. 

Another thing that we know interferes with the effectiveness of 
the juvenile court is that most men elected to serve as judge of the 
juvenile court are elected primarily for another job and that is a tragic 
thing. I have attached to the statement which you have there a list of 
various jurisdictions in various States which juvenile court judges 
have. Somehow it often seems the problem is more pressing in other 
fields than in the field of juvenile delinquency or juvenile dependency 
and as a result the judges have little time. Sometimes you will find that 
the judges will surrender authority in order to avoid responsibility 
because he has no staff or anything to do anything with. 
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(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 5” and is as 
follows :) 
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The Saturday Evening Post article which was written about 15 
months ago, where it w as pointed out the judge—I understand the 
material was obtained in Fort Lauderdale at the meeting of the 
National Council of the Judges, and I heard him make it and there is 
no question about it. The judge did not know he was a juvenile 
judge until after he was elected and had no idea what he was 
supposed to do. That probably happened with a county judge. 

As a result, he did not know what he was getting into. He had 
no idea. Certainly, any of us must feel frightened by the terrific 
amount of authority when you think of removing a child or taking him 
away permanently from his parents. Itisa rather frightening thing 
for a man who has to do it and you do not want to do it. More 
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important than that is the fact that every juvenile court judge goes 
into juvenile court without any basic training in juvenile oud aR 
or procedure and in most instances practically no experience because 
the average attorney does not practice in juvenile court. You know 
that to be true. 

I will bet you that nowhere in your law school, gentlemen, did 
you learn about how a juvenile court may be run or anything about 
the law. But in Florida it is true and, actually, we have done a 
little bit about it. We went into the law schools, There are four 
of them. The juvenile judges themselves put on a forum running 
for 2 days where there were speakers brought in to give the back- 
ground of philosophy and ideas and court scenes were put on to show 
them how the court was different and what the actual process was 
as opposed to a criminal court. How it did not help much to beat 
on the table when you did not have any law or facts to back you up. 

I would like to say that all the law schools in Florida are supporting 
it. There will be one in each law school in our State. The students 
like it. After we had been at the University of Florida for 2 days, 
before we left the campus we were invited to make it an annual 
affair, and the response to the students was good and in that way 
they will not learn about the juvenile court in 2 days, but they 
will have some idea of a philosophy and maybe we can stimulate 
their interest. 

And if they are elected to county judge, they cannot say they 
never heard about it. It is being carried into other States. I will 
be in Houston where three law schools are going to put it on. Later 
in March the University of Ohio is going to have a summer one. 
Out in Oregon they do not have it, but they are going to have 
individual judges go in. We believe a group of judges do better. 
Law students are impressed by judges. ‘Even though they may be 
little judges insofar as the judicial ladder is concerned, at least they 
are impressed to see 8 or 10 all at one time on a platform. 

Another problem which I mention with some fear and trembling is 
the theory we have in many States where there is a rotating system 
of judges. You will find almost without exception the man stays on a 
juvenile court bench no longer than it takes him to get off. The 
reason, I think, is very a He has had no experience, no train- 
ing, completely frustrated and probably scared to death, so he is 
anxious to get away from it. 

If we can accept the fact there is no training, no legal training, 
no practical training as a practicing attorney, then all the juvenile 
court judge has to depend upon is experience, and if we change them 
every 6 months, the experience is gone and we think it is a horrible 
practice. What happens is usually the responsibility is turned over 
to somebody else in many instances. 

I should mention there are some outstanding benches, Henry 
Riederer in Kansas City, Melvin Cronin in San Francisco, Burt 
Johnson up in Tacoma, Wash. They prefer to stay there. So that 
is the problem, though, in many instances. 


Another thing that we are trying todo. I feel like we are taking 
a collection, but Judge Riederer is of the opinion and has an excellent 
idea that we try to develop an intern program in our law schools 
to bring young lawyers into our courts for a few months or maybe 
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a year if we had financial backing to pay him something for his time 
just as a young man may go into a big law firm just for experience 
and hoping to pack up and open his own soon after. We hope some- 
thing can be developed from that. The problem is a big one. We 
do not know. I am sure that the average juvenile court would be 
the first. 

Chairman Henninos. I am glad you mentioned Riederer. He 
has often come to my office to discuss these problems. 

Mr. Hunv. He is a dynamic and capable person and he is amazing, 
and he never stops. 

We know there are failings in juvenile court. We get tired of 
being criticized for not doing a job that some of us are not equipped 
to do. In my opinion, the juvenile court philosophy has never yet 
been tried in many places. We have a lot of courts, but they have 
not enough detention facilities; they have not enough probation 
officers. Your report has mentioned that over and over again; they 
have not the psychological and psychiatric facilities in many instances. 
So far as my county, we are a little more fortunate. There are a 
little over 200,000 people, but most of the basic things we do have 
and manage to get along reasonably well, I hope. 

Certainly we ‘inow, too, our own weaknesses, let me hasten to add, 
and we know we do not solve all of the problems by any stretch of 
the imagination. It seems strange to me that this should be true 
for a number of reasons. In the first place, you lawyers can appre- 
ciate the fact that the juvenile court is America’s only contribution 
to the judicial system. Everything else we have was taken from 
either England or France. But the juvenile court is American and 
it has spread to every part of the world in a brief period of 60 years 
now, and yet we have never given it the tools or equipped it. 

I am frankly rather cr itical of the bar in that respect because you 
may know that most courts depend on the bar to carry the ball. “On 
the juvenile court that is not as true at any level. As a matter of 
fact, I think it may be our fault as judges because we have not been 
able to interest them and they could not have learned it in law school. 
But be that as it may, it is unethical for us just as it would be for 
a circuit court to go out and beg to do this, that or the other. 

Another reason that this disturbs me is when we remember Dean 
Roscoe Pound’s statement that the juvenile court is the most signifi- 

cant judicial step since the Magna Charta. To paraphrase Mr. 

Churchill’s famous statement, “Never have so many owed so much 
to so few,” and we may add in many instances, provided so little for 
the juvenile court. I am sure Churchill will forgive me. 

We are not provided in most things with the things that we know 
will help. You take any county in the country you might mention 
and if they had as many cases of scarlet fever or diphtheria or 
epilepsy, there would be an epidemic, and yet the juvenile courts go 
on and not worry about putting them in jail or not worrying about 
having supervision or probation and things of that sort. 

I am concerned because I know the people’s interest is there. But, 
unfortunately, it is passive instead of active, and if there be any 
doubt about that, you can look at the group you heve here today 
if that indicates the interest in the problem here in Dade County, 
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and it has been a problem sometimes in Dade County. We are 
making some progress. 

There is a lot that needs to be done, but thank the Lord, we are 
doing something. It is slow and money will not cure all of our 
evils, but money is a big problem in many of them. 

I would like to.comment here, if I may, sir, on the bill you referred 
to. I presume it was S. 694 a little while ago. Our organization 
supported that bill by resolution, as you know, Senator, because I 
wrote you about it. But there is one thing I am very much concerned 
with in that bill, and I am still in favor of the idea serving as a 
training and so forth and so on. I am not sure that I favor being 
set up to put on programs in States as such, the family life programs, 
as I said, in deference to Mrs. Carothers, or what have you, but unless 
I am wrong, provides for commission or an advisory board. 

Senator, for goodness sake, do not let it be another welfare thing. 
We are dealing with the problem and our decisions have to be the 
ones that count. Asa judge once told me, one bad thing about being 
a judge, everybody can guess what you are supposed to do, but un- 
fortunately the judge has to guess last and his guess counts. So right 
or wrong, we are with the problem. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I appreciate your suggestion, Judge and I 
assure you that I am in agreement with you about that. 

Mr. Hunt. Thank you, sir. 

And now I will close because you do not doubt by now that I am 
proud of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, but one 
thing that we are doing this year is unique. As I mentioned earlier, 
the first juvenile court in the world was established in Chicago in 
1899 at the insistence of the Cook County Women’s Club. The bill 
was vetoed and they had to get the bar to help them to prepare con- 
stitutional amendments and the first court came in 1899. This year, 
through the cooperation or joint undertaking of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, we are having what is known as “a day in court.” 

It will be held the first week in March where it will be national in 
scope, the project, but with local application completely. It is not for 
a women’s club group in my county to see what Dorr is doing, but the 
people in my county see what happens in their county to their young 
people. If they need something to be corrected, make them correct; 
if something needs to be supported, let them support it. We are 
quite enthused because thereby it may lay a source of support that 
has not been tapped for many years. I am afraid until your child or 
the child next door or someone you happen to know real well goes to 
court, that interest is very passive. 

We need active interest if we are really going to do anything 
about it. I talked longer than I intended. I am sorry. 

Chairman Hennrines. Your remarks have been most inspiring. 
I have been a member of the Big Brother organization, a working 
member of it, in the St. Louis chapter and now national director. Your 
mention of lack of specific work people are willing to do in these 
related fields, it is very hard to get people to get down to business 
doing very much about those things. I have been acting in that and 
other similar organizations for 30 years. And then indignation 
meetin gs—— 
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Mr. Hunt. When a child gets killed or something of that sort. 
Chairman Henninoes. Then everybody is all drawing to it. It 
is prevalent in our society. We are improving, though, I think, Judge, 
over the years. 

Mr. Hunvr. I think so. In Florida we are having a hard time 
because the State is growing so rapidly. For example, I would 
agree with Mr. Maynard’s statement this morning as to there being 
far more cases in the winter than in the summer and the fact that 
the recreation program has something to do with it. However, 
another factor in my county, which is a citrus-producing area, is 
that we have thousands more in the winter than in the summer. 

Some school enrollments will increase 50 percent and then drop 
50 percent between February and June. With that tremendous 
transient population we have a hard time, as I said, and the natural 
permanent growth. We have a hard time keeping up services to 
those that we have. But we are doing something and we have not 
stopped. 

I would like very much to have on the record that young people 
today are not a darn worse than when we were kids. I think they 
have less influence in the home and so far greater many influences 
outside the home. 

Chairman Henntnes. And a number of devices such as use of auto- 
mobiles and such things. 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, driving and things. 

Chairman Henninos. Judge, I have had several cards typed with 
the suggestion of questions, but you have so comprehensively covered 
the field within a reasonable length of time. Iam sure that you have 
many, many things that face you to which you could bring us ad- 
ditional and most valuable information. It was a very good pleasure 
to have you here today, Judge. 

Mr. Hunt. Thank you, Senator. I assure you that if we, the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, or for that matter I, 
personally, can be of any help to you in any way, you may rest assured 
of my interest and desire to do so. 

Chairman Hennines. I will assume that you will be open from 
time to time for suggestions and so forth. 

Mr. Hunt. Certainly. Thank you. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Judge. 

Mr. Maynarp. Before the Judge leaves, can I ask him one question 
and see if he would agree? I am concerned about this bill that 
provides a certain amount of money. 

Chairman Hennrineos. Indeed; yes, sir. 

Mr. Maynarp. Would it not be a great help to us if something in 
the form of grants to make it possible to people like you and I and 
to get other people together and to have conferences and to improve 
the liaison between groups? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, I think that is the purpose of the bill, to bring 
together. But I was saying putting on perhaps specifically in a given 
state. 

Mr. Maynarp. I agree with you 100 percent. 

Mr. Hunvr. That is the nucleus of the thing is to bring people 
together. 

Chairman Henninos. I am very glad that Mr. Maynard has again 
emphasized that by his question. 
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Mr. Hunt. We have a long way to go, but we are going. 

If I may, I would like to mention a joint undertaking of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs and the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges. This project known as A Day In Court 
will be held the first week in March. As you no doubt know, the 
first juvenile court was created at the insistence of the Women’s 
Club of Cook County (Chicago), Ill., in 1899. This year Women’s 
Clubs continuing to exercise their interest are going back to court— 
the court in their county—to see what it does, how it does it, what 
it needs to do, and why some things are not getting done. 

We hope that through local interest in local problems, there will be 
an awareness of the problem which there has not been before. We 
hope when things not so good are found, they will be corrected; 
where good is found, it will be supported. 

This project is national in scope, but local in application. 

There are other subjects which I would like to discuss, but I 
realize your time is limited and you have others to hear. I am 
grateful for the time you have given me. We appreciate your 
interest, sir, and the help your committee has given. If we as a 
group, the largest judges group in the Nation, or I, individually, 


can assist you In any way, you may rest assured of my interest and 
desire to do so. 


(Whereupon, the witness was excused.) 


(Following is the complete prepared statement submitted by Judge 
G. Bowdon Hunt:) 


First, may I express my appreciation for the opportunity to be here 
as a representative of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 
I have been given questions which I am told are of some concern to your com- 
mittee. I have prepared answers to these. I would ask that you recognize 
the fact that these opinions are my own. I did not have time to poll our 
membership regarding them. 

The juvenile court ultimately is the result of three sources of authority and 
limitations imposed by these same sources: 

1. The Constitution—State and Federal. 

2. The statutes, under which each court derives its jurisdiction. 

3. The decisions or interpretations of appellate courts. 

Strictly speaking the juvenile court is legalistic in nature. Without its judicial 
background its purpose would be lost and its function ineffective. As to whether 
or not it should be more legalistic would depend on the particular juvenile 
court about which you ask the question and the person who is asked. 

There are some juvenile courts very legal in nature. I’ve seen juvenile court 
rooms with high benches, witness stands, counsel tables and even jury boxes. 
On the other hand, I’ve heard of juvenile cases being decided so informally that 
the child did not even realize he or she had been in court. Somewhere between 
these two extremes lies the idea. Just where would depend on the educational 
background and the experience of the questioned. 

Let it not be forgotten that the juvenile court is a court. There are constitu- 
tional rights. No child can be adjudicated on heresay evidence or rumors, or his 
or the family’s reputation. No questions of fact against an alleged delinquent 
can be presumed. They must be supported by evidence. 

Juvenile statutes are not intended to deny anyone, because of age (or any 
other reason), equal protection under the law and the right to due process, 
Rules of evidence applicable in equity cases are applicable in juvenile court. We 
must remember that the parens patriae thereby puts the State (or court) in the 
position of a wise father. 

Surely no wise parent would condemn their child on rumors. If a court ac- 
cepts less than irrefutable evidence, it should be more legalistic in its function. 
If it becomes so entangled in legal technicalities that the welfare of the child 
and society are lost, it should be more social. 
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Should the juvenile court inform juveniles of their right to counsel? Since at 
least one appellate court has held that this should be so, at least in Federal 
courts, there seems to be little doubt. How it may best be done is another 
question. 

To begin every hearing with the statement, “You should be aware of your 
right to legal counsel’, leaves some question in the parents’ minds primarily as 
to whether or not there could be a fair hearing without legal representation. 
Let there be no doubt of the right of the child to legal representation in our 
county. 

The citations have this information printed on them. In our waiting room 
there is a statement to the effect, posted. The probation officers, or counselors 
as they are called in Florida, are to advise any child or parent of that right. In 
the more serious cases we (the court), again advise the parents of that right. 
There have been cases when I felt the need of legal defense so sorely for the 
alleged delinquent (and his family) in order that all the facts could be brought 
out and considered, I would recess the hearing and appoint an attorney to defend 
them. 

It should be said here that I have seen adults in adult courts who could not 
read or write plead guilty and be sentenced for offenses which were not entirely 
clear to them. Mind you, they were no doubt guilty, but they had no idea what 
the words contained in legal phrase meant. My experience has shown far 
more men between the ages of 40 and 45 who could not read or write as com- 
pared to the age group between 10 and 15. (Our school systems are paying off.) 

Yes, a child and the parents should know of their rights to legal counsel. 
How, when, and where they can be best informed so as not to create fear and 
doubt is a matter of opinion. 

I do not think there should be jury trials in juvenile court. Let me hasten 
to add that I do not mean any constitutional right should be denied a child. 
I prefer the method which the Florida statutes provide. Here the juvenile 
court is a permissive court. That is, if a child, his parents, guardian, cus- 
todian, or attorney so request, the juvenile court judges must transfer the 
ease to an adult court for a jury trial with criminal rules of evidence 
applicable. 

Heaven forbid that the juvenile court should ever become a social agency 
or completely dominated by such an agency. I have great respect for social 
agencies and workers. I was one once myself. A number of juvenile court 
judges have been. William Woolfolk, of Atlanta, Leo Blessing of New Orleans, 
among others. 

Even so, if we should ever reach the place so as to presume we are covered 
with some mantle of wisdom just because we are a court and have some judi- 
cial authority, such as to ignore constitutional safeguards or statutory limi- 
tations, the very rocks upon which democracy is built should quake, and maybe 
fall. 

Unless facts prove that the child before the court is guilty of legal mis- 
conduct as defined by law, or is not receiving proper care as determined by 
the statutes, the court has no right to intercede and substitute man-made judg- 
ment for the laws of God, which gives every home, family and individual 
the right to determine his own conduct and freedom. 

It is a known fact that most of the children who come to juvenile court 
do have problem families, but many others who do not come to court also 
have problems. The problem may better be settled by the family physician, 
or minister, or a friend. The court can step in only when the conduct by 
the child, or the parents toward the child, is such as to constitute a violation 
of law. 

There seems to be some danger of social agencies taking over authorities 
of the juvenile court. Perhaps we in the courts have acquiesced to this. I 
don’t think we willingly submit to these inroads, but after fighting the battle 
for years to obtain staff, detention homes, foster homes, psychological, psychi- 
atric, and medical services, some judges have found it easier to surrender 
authority than to fight a continuing battle trying to secure the necessary tools 
in order to wisely exercise responsibility. 

In many States welfare agencies have already taken over the probation 
and parole service. In at least one the welfare commissioner appoints the 
judge. We judges do not think this is a good practice. 

There is a place for the court and a place for the welfare agency. We 
can help each other. We both have a part to play, but the rules are a little 
different. May the difference always be recognized. 
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So far as the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges are concerned, a 
majority have voted in favor of having the press or news representatives 
present at juvenile court hearings. We do not like to see children exploited, 
which sometimes happens to children of famous parents. Most newspapers will 
not. 

On the contrary, my personal experience has been that the newspapers can 
be and usually are most helpful. At the hearing they can get the facts as 
opposed to rumors, and can let the public know what the court is trying to 
do and why. 

In Florida there is no law against publishing the names of juvenile de- 
linguents, but the newspapers themselves usually do not use names. This, 
let me emphasize, is the practice of most newspapers, self-imposed. I favor 
this practice. I do not think publishing names would serve as a deterent. 
If it did, how do we explain the 75 to 80 percent rate of recidivism among 
adult offenders whose names are published? On the contrary, I believe there 
would be many juveniles who would like to see their name in the newspaper. 
The notoriety would be appealing. I’ve had some so tell me in court. 

I’m not certain that I know the answer to the question, “How can we 
develop more competent judges?” I presume the same question could be asked 
of any profession or vocation. It was for this purpose 24 years ago Judge 
Harry Eastman founded the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges and 
10 years ago Judge Gustave Schramm founded the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation. However, there are some glaring facts which must be seen and 
recognized in the juvenile court field. 

1. Most juvenile court judges are elected primarily for other duties or juris- 
diction. You will find a schedule attached here to show some of the duties 
and other courts over which the juvenile court judges preside. 

2. Oftentimes the person elected to a position, which incidentally includes 
being judge of the juvenile court, knows nothing about the job, has no educa- 
tional qualifications, and no experiences in the field. Any sincere man or wo- 
man is impelled to have some fear and feeling of inadequacy. About 15 months 
ago, the Saturday Evening Post ran a story on juvenile courts and told of 
one judge elected who did not know until he took office that he was also 
judge of the juvenile court. To be sure, this is tragic, but is it the fault of the 
philosophy of the juvenile court? I think not. This has probably happened 
more than one time. 

3. The idea of rotating judges from the juvenile court to and from other courts 
has caused some of us concern. If the judge has no formal education in the 
field, no previous training, all he has to fall back on is experience. If there 
is a new judge every few months the only source of help—experience—is lost. 

4. In Florida under the present law judges of the separate juvenile court 
must be lawyers. Yet in not one of our four law schools is a single course in 
juvenile court law and procedure taught. This is not peculiar to Florida as 
a matter of record there are but one or two exceptions in the whole United 
States. Generally most lawyers seldom, if ever, practice before the juvenile 
court. As Judge Troy Hall of Tavares points out, the juvenile court is neither 
criminal nor civil in nature, but is different. We must be trained to learn this 
difference or the courts will suffer while we judges learn by experience, the 
old trial and error method. 

We are trying to do something about this. In Florida for 3 years now the 
judges themselves without pay, sometimes even without expenses, have gone into 
the law schools with a 2-day forum, to give the students at least an idea of 
what juvenile courts are, how they are different, in hopes that we can stimulate 
their interest in further study. 

We are proud of the cooperation of our law schools. Through the National 
Juvenile Court Foundation, we hope to carry on a similar program through- 
out the country. In many States judges on an individual basis give of their 
time to accomplish the same end. Two weeks from today, I'll be in Texas where 
three law schools will put on these forums. Ohio is planning one. I do not 
know of any other States at the moment. 

We are severely handicapped by a lack of funds. In Florida this year we will 
have the judges expenses paid by a contribution from the William G. and Marie 
Selby Foundation of Sarasota. For such a program, nationwide, we have no 
funds available. 

5. Judge Henry Riederer of Kansas City, Mo., has a reasonable proposal of 
bringing interns from law schools into juvenile courts. This we feel certain 
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would interest bright law school students in juvenile courts. But again we are 
stymied by a lack of funds. Some day we hope to work it out—however your 
schools might profit by the experience of schools of education by developing an 
intern program of their own. 

6. For several years the grand lodge of the Pennsylvania Masons under the 
leadership and direction of the late Gustave L. Schramm, financed a judges 
training school at Pittsburgh. This has been an outstanding contribution. In 
spite of Judge Schramm’s untimely death, we hope the Masonic Order will con- 
tinue their support of this project. 

7. In a number of States and areas, judges institutes, primarily planned for 
judges new to the juvenile court are held to acquaint the new Judges with 
acceptable procedure. It has been said by the judges in attendance these insti- 
tutes are of great value. These are planned by the judges, executed by them, 
and completely carried out by judges. We have no funds for this type of work. 
Since most of our courts are supported by county tax funds, no single county 
can assume this financial responsibility. This committee has shown time and 
time again the lack of staff and facilities, a condition which exists generally 
throughout the country. Because of these many other duties, I am afraid 
you will find sometimes that judges may turn their juvenile court duties over toa 
probation officer, or an agency, for what they may feel are more important duties, 

Much needs to be done in this field. The national council and the national 
foundation is aware of the needs and failings. We are doing something, but 
we are limited by finances to carry out even limited programs. Perhaps some 
day we will be able to “sell” our program to the general public, and financial 
backing will be forthcoming. 

In most places of the country, because of a serious lack of facilities, staff, 
training, et cetera, the juvenile court idea has never really been tried. This 
fact seems very strange. We all agree that delinquency is one of our most 
serious problems and no one would deny an interest in children. Especially 
strange when we remember Dean Roscoe Pound’s statement that the juvenile 
court is the most significant judicial step since the Magna Carta, and recognize 
the fact that the juvenile court is our country’s only contribution to our judicial 
system. It is in this court hundreds of thousands of children come face to face 
with the authority of democracy for the first time. To paraphrase Mr. 
Chuichill’s famous statement, “Never have so many owed so much to so few,” 
and we may add in many instances, provided so little for the juvenile court. 

Here in Florida we feel we are making some progress. With the rapid growth 
of the State we do well to stay even. Sometimes we can’t even do that. As to my 
own county, we do have most of the basic facilities, detention home, foster homes 
(on a limited scale), medical services available to all children, psychological, 
psychiatric treatment, et cetera, to those who appear to need it most. We lack 
many things. Perhaps the most easily recognized is the need for trained 
personnel in courts and law enforcement agencies. 


Chairman Henntnos. Having completed the witnesses for this 
day’s hearing being five in number, we will return tomorrow at 10 
o’clock. I will take time to read the list of tomorrow’s witnesses. 

The Honorable Robert King High, the payor of the city of Miami; 
the Honorable W. R. Culbreath, judge of the juvenile and domestic 
relations court in and for Dade County; the Honorable E. Coleman 
Madsen, U.S. attorney for the southern district of Florida; Dr. H. 
Franklin Williams, president of the welfare planning council of 
Dade County; Mr. Gene E. Baylis, chairman of the recreation and 
group work division, welfare planning council of Dade County; Mr. 
Joseph A. Fortier, who is the supervising customs agent, sixth cus- 
toms agency district, Federal Bureau of Customs; also a group repre- 
senting the Boys of Miami, Inc., who will appear here together. 

Mr. Hunt. Mrs. Carothers said I misunderstood her, too; that 
she did not say there should be a program ae in Florida other than 
the council and guidance which may be offered and I am sorry that 
I misunderstood. 
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Chairman Hennines. I am sure the record will reflect it because 
you were sitting in back of the courtroom. 

Again, on behalf of the committee and the U.S. Senate, I thank 
you all. I want to thank the members of the press and of the 
television and radio for being here, and all who are here and inter- 
ested in this proceeding. We will rise and reconvene at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:40 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Friday, February 12, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1960 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SuscomMirrese To LNvEstiGATE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Miami, Fla. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., in 
the main courtroom, Federal Building, Miami, Fla., Hon. Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee ), presiding. 

Present : Senator Hennings. 

Also present: Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel; Harold A. 
Galloway, special counsel: John G. Feild, assistant to Senator Hart; 

Carl L. Perian, research Director. 

Chairman Henninos. The committee will please come to order. 
Mr. Mayor, would you please be good enough to place yourself at 
the table. We welcome you here this morning. 

Mr. Hien. Thank you very much. I would like to make a very 
brief statement. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you. Mayor High will discuss, we 
understand, the various programs in operation in Miami which are 
designed and controlled to prevent juvenile delinquency. The mayor 
will also outline plans for State delinquency control projects. We 
hope he will offer suggestions on his views of this subject as to ways 
in which the Federal Government and the local community can be 
helped to arrive at a solution for the various aspects of juvenile 
delinquency ‘ 

Mr. Mayor, you may, of course, proceed in any manner that pleases 
you. This is your second term ? 

Mr. Hiei. Yes, sir, it is. 

Chairman Henninos. Before that you served as a municipal judge 
in the community of Sweetwater ? 

Mr. Hicu. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT KING HIGH, MAYOR, CITY OF MIAMI 


Mr. Hier. Senator, in addition to knowing something about your 
juvenile problem I am delighted to know that you have acquainted 
yourself with some of the applic ations of this area. With reference 
to the question that is before this committee, it’ is not my policy 
generally to read a statement, preferring to talk about a subject 
without notes, but I believe the other speakers have read their state- 
meuts and so I will do likewise. 
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Hon. Thomas C. Hennings, ladies and gentlemen, I am honored 
indeed to have been invited to appear as a witness to tell you about 
the programs the Miami area has in operation to combat juvenile 
delinquency. 

To begin with, I am happy to report that juvenile delinquency is not 
a major problem in our community. 

Dade County, of which Miami is the principal city, has a popula- 
tion of over 860,000 permanent residents spread over its 26 munici- 
palities. During 1959, there was a total of 2,785 cases of juvenile 
problems handled by the city of Miami law enforcement agencies, 
the juvenile court, and various child welfare organizations. 

Of this number, only 1,621 were sufficiently serious in nature to 
require hearings in juvenile court. The court was able—through 
its investigators and counsellors—to dispose of 1,163 other cases with- 
out trial or punitive action. 

This is a remarkably low rate of delinquency in Miami as compared 
with other American cities of comparable size. 

A statistical breakdown of juvenile offenses as furnished by Lt. 
Earl Owens of the Miami Juvenile Aid Bureau for 1959 is as follows: 
Burglaries, 264; auto thefts, 144; simple theft, 294; shoplifting, 216; 
vandalism, 431; felonious assault, none; homicide, none; rape and 
other sexual offenses, none. 

You will note that I have not included any figures on narcotics. 
Fortunately, that problem does not exist here. 

We have had only one case. This involved a 16-year-old Negro 
girl. She was married to a 19-year-old boy who used narcotics and 
subsequently introduced the habit to his wife. 

There is no problem here, either, of narcotics smuggling at the 
juvenile level. I make an exception here in the case of marihuana. 
This weed is easily grown and difficult to control. 

By far, the greatest juvenile problem in Miami is the runaway 
child. The widely publicized climate and beauty of our city seems 
to make it a mecca for an enormous number of youngsters who 
decide to flee their homes in other States. 

During 1959 it is estimated that our police department handled 
361 Miami runaways, a total of 180 were boys and 181 were girls. 
We also handled runaways from other cities as follows: A total of 
1,530, with 955 boys and 575 girls. 

The girls present the worst problem since they tend to drift into 
sexual promiscuity. But boys, too, can be a great problem, partic- 
ularly if they are 16 or over. 

At present, the court does not take jurisdiction over a boy 16 or 
older unless he has a police record. The court will accept a girl of 
comparable age if she has committed any promiscuous acts. 

Getting these youngsters back to their home is another great 
problem. 

The Miami Police Department has had for a number of years a 
juvenile aid bureau. Its function is to handle all juvenile cases 
brought to the attention of the department. The bureau is headed 
by Lt. Earl Owens and has a staff of 17. The bureau has done an 
excellent job in handling its volume of cases. 

Our Miami Police Benevolent Association has engaged in a pro- 
gram of law enforcement education among children. It has provided 
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recreational facilities, including weekly dances. It has organized 
a Boy Scout troop. All of this is done on the members’ own time. 

The department also has a branch of PAL, the Police Athletic 
League, for work among boys, organizing baseball and football teams 
and other athletic and recreational activities. 

In addition to these organizations, there are countless civic groups 
which also take an active part in keeping youngsters out of mischief. 

Since Miami is the “Gateway to the Americas,” it has added—as 
I mentioned earlier—a great many Latin Americans to its population. 
We now estimate that 10 percent of our residents are of Latin 
American birth or origin. 

I am happy to say that the instance of juvenile delinquency among 
these new residents is extremely low. Indeed it scarcely exists. 

The Miami Police Department assigns Spanish-speaking patrolmen 
to predominantly Latin American neighborhoods and to its downtown 
area for the benefit of its Latin American tourists. 

In summation, gentlemen, it is with pride that I report that as far 
as the city of Miami is concerned, the problem of juvenile delinquency 
is one that is not of major proportions and is being combated very 
effectively by our police department and the many bureaus and 
organizations that feel the civic responsibility of curbing it. 

I might point out to the honorable Senator that Miami, of course, 
is one of the 26 cities and an unincorporated area in this great county. 
While I speak only of Miami, I cannot speak authoritatively of the 


other municipalities and unincorporated areas that encompass Dade 
County. 


An observation which is extemporaneous indicates to me that the 
juvenile and domestic relations setup we have in Dade County is 
doing an excellent job with the resources that it has. I must confess 
that we have been pennywise and eegg foolish in our approach to 


the problem of handling these children and guiding these children 
before they ever reach the stage that it is necessary for them to go to 
a court. Porheve with this type of investigation, which is a signal 
contribution to our country, this will be sufficient to highlight this 
need, not only here but throughout the country. 

Senator, I congratulate you and your committee for coming to us 
and helping us by this investigation that you have conducted. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor, we have heard yesterday and from you today, the com- 
mencement of the second day’s hearings in Miami, from a number of 
witnesses, indeed all of them indicated that the problem we found 
to be rather common in some places are not present here. Do you 
care to comment as to why you think this is true? 

: = Hien. You mean the lack of the juvenile problem that we have 
ere ? 

Chairman Hennines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hieu. We have tried to realize that a problem does not just 
exist when it comes to the court, and to that extent we have tried to 
have our police department organize organizations to work with chil- 
dren during their formative years so they do not wind up in court. 
To that extent, sir, I think that probably is one of the answers to the 
lack of it insofar as the city of Miami is concerned. We have a great 
number of schools that exist within the city limits of Miami, sir, and 
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the school department, I think, has done an outstanding job, too, in 
the matter that they have not only taught the children but have 
guided the children. I hope that this will continue to exist because 
{ think from a statistical standpoint it can hardly be refuted that 
we do have an outstanding record and we certainly want to hold on to 
that. 

With reference to what I mentioned a moment ago, about penny- 
wise and pound foolish, actually we would not want to have any chil- 
dren wind up in our juvenile courts. If we can, by proper guidance 
and by the expending of those funds which are necessary to keep 
those children—whatever number they may be—from having to wind 
up in court and have disciplinary action taken against them, why 
we are so much the better because we must realize—and I am sure 
that your group does—that these young people we are talking about 
are the people, the adults of tomor row, and so the very best guidance, 
the very best advice that we can give them, we must give them and 
they are entitled to it. 

Chairman Hennines. This committee has held hearings in other 
places, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, Boston and, of course, on the west coast, San Diego, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, and no place that we visited have we 
heard the almost uniform recital of the facts, including a community 
as large as this, as to the relatively free existence of this problem, or 
which is relatively free of any serious phase or phases of this problem. 
{ must say it is most unusual. 

Do you feel, Mr. Mayor, that there exists no serious problem relating 
to young people engaged in violating the law in Miami Beach or who 
may be “involved in misdemeanors or felonies? I am not speaking 
about the lesser forms of juvenile depredations. 

Mr. Hien. Of course, Senator, we would prefer to have none if we 
could, but I think that these statistics 

Chairman Hennives. You will not find “none.” 

Mr. Hieu. That is right. 

Chairman Hennines. You can expect that. 

Mr. Hien. It really must be considered when you find here that in 
felonious assault, homicide, rape and other sexual offenses our depart- 
ment says that there are none. You cannot overlook that as being 
a good record. 

Chairman Henninos. It isa remarkable record. 

Mr. Hiex. Will your investigation, Mr. Senator, be continued to 
include this entire area as well as the city of Miami? We are over- 
lapping boundaries here. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Our investigation here, Mr. Mayor, has been 
in some of its aspects relating not only to the incorporated city of 
Miami but will include Dade County as well. 

Mr. Gattoway. I believe you indicated, Mr. Mayor, that there were 

2.785 reported cases of juvenile delinquency of which varied num- 
tote appeared for hearings and others handled without trials. 

I think you also indicated that Latin Americans comprise approxi- 
mately 10 percent of your population, and that juvenile delinquency 
in this group is extremely low. I believe you said, in fact, “It 
scarcely exists.” 

Do you have any figures which indicate what percentage of 2,785 
cases of juvenile delinquenc: y come from this group ? 
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Mr. Hicu. No, I do not. That is a good question. I do not know. 

Mr. Gatioway. I believe you indicated also that 16 years and over 
create a problem. Is that a problem which grows out of the structure 
of the law? Is there some confusion concerning who handles chidren 
up to 16 and children who are 16 and over? 

Mr. Hicu. No; there does not seem to be any confusion, although 
there should be confusion, sir. There has been some from time to 
time as to whether or not a child should go to the county jail or 
whether or not he should be referred to the juvenile and domestic 
relations court. I am not imminently aware of that problem, but 
I read of it existing on occasions. 

Mr. Gattoway. The decision to send a person either to the county 
jail or to handle them in the machinery which is set up for juveniles, 
Mr. Mayor, is made by whom? Is it made by the magistrate ? 

Mr. Hiew. No. That is statutory. 

Mr. Gatitoway. That is statutory? 

Mr. Hien. Yes. 

Mr. Gatioway. I believe—I am not sure, Mr. Mayor—we heard 
from the State’s attorney yesterday, and he indicated he has juris- 
diction for your 17’s and over. 

Mr. Hieu. That is correct. 

Mr. Gattoway. It would appear to me, then, there is a 1-year lag, 
age 16 and 17. I am confused about it. Could you tell me who has 
jurisdiction over the 16- to 17-year group? 

Mr. Hien. Of course. The juvenile court judge—I saw him come in 
here a while ago—Judge Culbreath. Iam sure if a chiid has reached 
his 17th birthday he then is properly before the State court. If he 
is under his 17th birthday I would feel he is a proper subject for the 
juvenile court. 

Mr. Gatioway. I have one other question, Mayor. If I may, Mr. 
Mayor, with reference to the problem of runaway children, I believe 
you indicated: there were some 1,530 runaway children who were 
found here and who came from other areas. I believe under Federal 
law you have access to Federal funds for the return of these. What 
is the age limit, if you know, with reference to handling runaway 
children ? 

Mr. Hicu. Iam not aware of that. 

Mr. Gatitoway. Perhaps you will be able to develop that informa- 
tion elsewhere today. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Feild is here representing Senator Hart. 
Have you any questions ? 

Mr. Fem. I have none at this time, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Hieu. Thank you for coming to our city, Senator. 

Chairman Hennrtnes. Thank you for having taken the trouble to 
appear before us today. 

{Whereupon the witness was excused.) 

hairman Hennrnes. Our next witness is the Honorable W. R. 
Culbreath. Will you please come forward, Judge. Make yourself 
comfortable at this table. I am very glad to have you here this 
morning. 

Judge Cutpreatu. Thank you, Senator. I would like to introduce 
the two gentlemen I have with me. Mr. Jack V. Blanton, who is on 
my right here, is the chief probation officer of the juvenile court. 
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Chairman Henninos. I am glad to have you here, sir. 

Mr. Bianton. Thank you, Senator. 

Judge CutpreatH. And Mr. Hillis R. Holman, who is one of the 
casework supervisors with the court. I brought along this moral 
support because you are liable to ask me something I cannot answer 
and they can. 

Chairman Henninos. I am very glad you brought these gentlemen 
with you, Judge. I would like to say a brief word or two with respect 
to your background for the purposes of the record. We understand 
you were appointed second judge of the juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions court in June, 1955. You were a candidate for this position in 
1956 and were elected without opposition for a full 4-year term. 

Before that you were on the staff of the State attorney general as 
special assistant for the Miami area from 1951 until 1955. Among 
other activities you are a member of the Miami Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and held various offices in that organization, and served 
on the board of directors for over 5 years. You were selected as the 
Man of the Year by the North Dade Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in 1956. 

Before coming to Florida you were engaged in the practice of law 
in Caruthersville, Mo. Iam very glad that you and I have practiced 
law in the same State. 

Judge CuLBREATH. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. We are very glad to have you here, Judge. 
We are very glad to have the gentlemen who have accompanied you 
here. You may proceed, of course, in any manner that pleases you. 

Judge Cutpreatu. Thank you, Senator. In the first place, I would 
like to express to you our appreciation at this opportunity to appear 
before the committee. I bring to you the greetings of the senior judge 
of the Dade County juvenile and domestic relations court, Walter 
H. Beckham, who, because of reasons of his health, asked me to appear 
in his stead. Judge Beckham has been in this court for 27 years and 
could give you, out of the wealth of his experience, some great deal 
more than I, but because of his health he asked me to come. 

Chairman Henninas. Tell the judge we regret very much he is not 
able to be with us. By the same measure, we are very glad you were 
able to come instead. 

Judge CuLpreaTH. I had a letter written to me by Mr. Bernstone, 
your chief counsel, which presents to me a rather monumental task 
in the time limit you have given me. 

Chairman Hennrnos. There is no time limit. 

Judge CurpreatH. Fine. I will try to hit the high spots then, 
Senator, because we can talk all day about this thing. 

Chairman Hennines. We do set up a tentative schedule. We have 
no wish to delineate or confine your testimony any way. I want you to 
say all you have to say to us, Judge, and our time is your time. 

You may proceed, Judge. 
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_Judge Cunsreatu. I do not have a prepared statement. I would 
like to discuss this matter with you and if any one of you gentlemen 
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— like to interrupt me at any particular point, please feel free 
to do so. 

I would like first to follow the line of questions which were pre- 
sented to me in this letter [indicating]. 

The first one was whether or not I feel that the juvenile court 
should be more legalistic in its functioning; should we advise the 
children of their right to counsel or should there be jury trials or, on 
the other hand, whether the court should function more as a social 
agency. 

That is a pretty good sized question. My first personal feeling 
about it is that we should not under any circumstances make the 
juvenile court a junior grade criminal court. I do not feel there has 
got to be a happy blending in the juvenile court between this business 
of making it a court or a social agency. It must, however, maintain 
its integrity as a court. We avoid the use of legalistic terms that 
smack of criminality. We do not arrest a child. We take him into 
custody. We do not put him in jail. We detain him. The style of 
the cases are not “The State of Florida versus Johnny Jones,” but 
“In the interest of Johnny Jones.” 

We try to avoid anything that smacks of criminality. However, we 
have got to face the fact that whatever we call it we deprive the 
child of his liberty when we take him into custody. We restrict 
his movements. We require him to perform certain tasks that he 
might not otherwise be required to perform, and certainly he has 
such certain legal rights that must be protected and that I feel can- 
not be protected in any other way except by a competent legal entity 
such as the court. On the other hand, I do not think we can function 
satisfactorily as a pure and social agency, but there must be some 
aspects of it. We must recall that almost every juvenile court in 
addition to handling delinquency problems also has exclusive juris- 
diction over dependent children which are in the field of the social 
agency rather than a court function. In many of those instances 
where a child is dependent he must be forceably removed from his 
parents. They have produced a dependency, but they do not want 
to give up the child either. It takes an adjudication by some com- 
petent agency such as the court that the child is in fact free of the 
problem he has or before the social process can take effect and we 
can try to correct whatever problem he has. 

I think the main question is whether or not the person answering 
this question believes in the juvenile court paeaetey and I do; 
that philosophy being one of rehabilitation and treatment rather than 
cold punishment. I believe and am dedicated to that proposition. 

We may argue all day long about a decision I make in a particular 
court, but where I get violent is where we disagree with the philos- 
ophy of the court. The social worker has as his primary concern, 
if not his only concern, the welfare of the child. e police officer’s 
primary concern is with the welfare of the public and its protection. 
I believe, then, the only person in this setup with children has to 
consider both the welfare of the child and the welfare of the public; 
sometimes that is a pretty thin tightrope to have to walk on. We 
can never be in the juvenile court outside of criticism. The day 
will never arrive when we satisfy everybody because we have on 
the one hand, at this extreme, the clerk that says, “He stole a car, 
didn’t he? Put him in jail.” They would say, “That is what he 
did. That will teach him.” 
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On the other hand, we have the people who say, “I know he 
killed that man, Judge. He is only 16 years old. Whatever you 
do, don’t lock him up. 

Somewhere between those two is the answer to the thing. He will 
be under criticism by both of those extremes all the time, though. 
We are prepared for that and we are willing to accept it. There 
are certain considerations that I think escape public notice, when 
they talk about us putting a child in detention and he is not ad- 
missible to bond and could not get out like if he was 17 years old; 
they fail to recognize that the 16-year-old is not charged with the 
commission of a crime under the statutes of this State. Under the 
statutes of this State a child is delinquent, not accused of the com- 
mission of a crime. His social records and the investigation we 
make are confidential and are not made available to the public. 

Consequently, he does not acquire a record in the sense that he 
acquires a criminal record. He avoids being fingerprinted and mug- 
ged, and those fingerprints and the record are sent to the Federal 
Bureau of Inv estigation. In return for the deprivation of so-called 
constitutional rights, trial by jury, and that sort of thing, we give 
him an exchange, the protection of the law which says, “We are 
not going to treat you like an adult, we are going to try to help 
you work out your problem and get yourself straightened out.” 

From an economic standpoint every dollar that we spent in that 
process saves various agencies of the government untold thousands 
of dollars in not having to handle that child as an adult criminal. 

It offends sometimes the sense of the trained lawyer to say, “I 
do not care what you are saying, you got this kid out in the youth 
hall and he cannot go home and we cannot get him out of there 
because the judge says ‘No,’” but during that process we are treat- 
ing this child and trying to find out what he has on his mind. In 
many cases we have been able to find out what his problem is and 
get it solved so that he will not repeat this sort of antisocial behavior. 

In answer to that question I must say we cannot judge children 
by adult standards simply because they are not adults, and con- 
sequently we ought not to try to treat them in the adult process of 
crime and punishment. Somewhere along the line there must be a 

careful blending of the social agency viewpoint and the strictly legal- 
istic setup of the courtroom. That is about as near as I can come 
to answering that question. 

Another issue that has been called to my attention by this letter is 
whether or not the press should be admitted to juvenile court hearings 
and whether or not their names should be published in the news- 
papers. 

Until the 1957 session of the legislature, the State law in this State 
reads that all juvenile court hearings would be closed hearings unless 
the court by special order opened them to public hearings. The 1957 
session of the legislature reversed that process, saying that all hear- 
ings should be open to the public unless by special order the judge 
closes the hearing. As a matter of fact, the inaction of that law did 
nothing whatsoever to change our process at the Dade County juvenile 
court. The press has always been welcomed to sit in our hearings. 
We welcome them now. Frequently, Senator, when we think there is 
a case of special public interest we call them. We think the press can 
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serve a very great need by bringing to the attention of the public 
certain of these problems. 

However, I am admittedly opposed to the printing of the names of 
juvenile offenders. I cannot see, in the first place, that the public has 
any inherent right to know that. If they do, what possible benefit 

van be derived to the public by knowing the names? 

Chairman Hennes. Have you not found, Judge, that the press 
exercises restraint and discipline on its own volition ¢ 

Judge Cu.preatu. There is no question about it. We have a fine 
wor king relationship. 

Chairman Henntines. The problem seldom arises. 

Judge CuLtpreatH. Very seldom. Once in a great while it does. 

Chairman Henninos. Does it not exist in most places! 

Judge Cunsreatu. I think it does. The press h fa a conscience. I 
believe Mr. Hoover of the FBI recommended that we print the names 
of juvenile offenders. I have the greatest respect for J. Edgar 
Hoover. J. Edgar Hoover is just wrong this time. I think it is 
enough for the public to know that a boy stole a car and something 
was done about it. I can see no earthly benefit in saying that his name 
is “Johnny Jones.” I can see no earthly benefit at all unless he is the 
son of the Governor or somebody like that, and then it is popular 
news. 

Chairman Hennrines. Or unless the offense is exceedingly aggra- 
vated or the sort of thing that would lend itself to it. 

Judge CuLpreatu. The greatest percentage are minor off! nses that 
we handle. Senator, we may have a family of six children. ‘inere 
is a 16-year-old boy and a 12- -year-old girl who are the two oldest: ones. 
We print the name of the 16-year- -old. He is the only Maverick in the 
family. The rest of the kids behave themselves. Why should the 
12-year-old daughter have to carry the 16-year-old brother on her 
back all the way through school and be subject to any stigmas. It 
does not make any sense to me at all. This may cause her to feel re- 
jected by her classmates and she may gravitate towards delinquency. 
I have seen it happen in a church group. My wife and I work with a 
church group of teenagers. I have done this for some 7 or 8 years. 
There was one boy in our group that turned bad. His younger sister 
had a very tough time in her high school experience, having to carry 
this boy on her back. He never hit the newspapers. You would 
— vate that problem. As you say, though, we have a very fine 
working relationship with the newspapers and they do not offend it in 
this manner, except very rarely, and that is when in their judgment 
they think it is a newsworthy thing. 

The next question which has been. presented to me is that you would 
appreciate a statement relative to the general level of competency of 
the juvenile court judges and how I feel that competency level could 
be raised. 

In the first place, Senator, you have got to want to be a juvenile 
court judge. You would sicken in this job i in 2 months’ time unless 
you wanted to be a juvenile court judge. I have talked with judges 
in such places as Chicago where they have the rank of circuit court 
judges and where they rotate, one portion of the year one judge sits 
and another portion of the year another judge sits, and one judge I 
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talked with said, “Man, I can hardly wait for my turn to get over and 
get out of this juvenile court.” 

Obviously such a man has no place in sitting as a juvenile court 
judge because he does not believe in the philosophy and does not want 
to take the time to inform himself of that philosophy. 

Chairman Hennineos. It may not be in him. His general attitude 
and philosophy of life may not be susceptible for that sort of a thing 
as a juvenile court judge. 

Judge CULBREATH. That certainly is true, Senator. In Florida, for 
example, out of 67 counties that we have here there are only 9 
separate juvenile courts. In the other counties the county judge turns 
his hat around from issuing a driver’s license and fishing license and 
sitting as a criminal court judge and sit as a probate judge. Only a 
very small part of his work is as a juvenile court judge. Obviously, 
there again, he may or may not want to be the juvenile court judge. 

In many instances, Senator, if a child is beyond the age of 14 under 
our law he can be referred to the Criminal Court and the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court waives in the case of a commission of a felony, 
and he simply turns his hat around to the criminal court judge and 
tries him back that way. 

I think the way to raise the level, the competency of the juvenile 
court judges, is to make that court a juvenile court or better still a 
family court where all the aspects of the family can be tried ; divorce, 
adoption, custody, dependency, and delinquency. The whole field 
should be in one court. It is a little silly to put part of the family’s 
problem in five different courts; then we should have the assurance 
of the judge who ran for that job that he wants to be a juvenile court 
judge. I think, too, the salary of those judges ought to be commen- 
surate with the responsibilities that the job entails. We are fortunate 
in Dade County that they pay the juvenile court judges a salary that 
is commensurate with the responsibilities. We like to have a little 
more every time, but we always believe the salary now will attract 
competent people because we are required that it be a full-time job 
here and we are not allowed to practice law as is in some other 
instances. 

Certainly that is another requirement that I insist upon, that the 
judge of the juvenile court should have no other interest except being 
the juvenile court judge. As to any requirements, as to his educa- 
tional background and that sort of thing, I am somewhat at a loss 
for any genres, Senator, except to say that certainly the judge of 
the juvenile court, because of my feeling that it should be a court, 
ought to be a man learned in the law. It ought not tobea layman. If 
it is going to be a court, Senator, we ought to have a judge that is a 
lawyer. I do not think there is any question about that. 

We have some instances in this State, before the law was changed, 
where there were judges who were not lawyers but who, under the 
grandfather clause, were still allowed to serve. Some are very excel- 
lent ones. I think you are going to hear from one later on. I 
think, though, that certainly S ought to be a lawyer. 

One of the next questions that was asked me was what about the 
necessary services and facilities available to the court in helping out 
with these problems that the court deals with? 
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In this county we have some. We do not have enough. We invite 
you to make a personal inspection, Senator, of our facilities here in 
the city of Miami at 800 Northwest 28th Street, where we have a 
detention hall and our own separate court building. There, of course, 
is another good thing. We are not thrown into the main county 
courthouse where children must be going up and down the halls, 
and all the confusion that results ervahd every big county court- 
house. We have our own court building far removed from the 
downtown court area. We have a local county detention home where 
we send children for a short-term commitment not to exceed 6 months. 
They are released down there after the personnel at the home feels 
they have made sufficient adjustment to be turned back into society. 
We have the State boys’ school at Mariana, Fla., and a new one 
which has been opened up at Okeechobee, Fla. We have a State girls’ 
school, for white girls, at Ocala, Fla., and one for the Negro girls at 
Lowell, Fla. We are very proud of our State institutions in this 
State, especially the boys school. We think that it ranks very high 
amongst industrial training schools in the United States. We know 
that their record of rehabilitation is very high. 

Part of the orientation of every new probation officer of our court 
is that he must visit and spend time at these schools so he knows what 
kind of an institution he is recommending that I send a child to. 

Chairman Hennines. That is very important. 

Judge CutpreatH. I think so. They have a very good program of 
vocational training for boys. They have some five or six vocational 
training programs where the child gets training as to automotive 
engineering, printing, and that sort of thing. 

chairman Henntnes. I spent a good many years of my life as 
both a trial lawyer and later as the district attorney of St. Louis. 
I made it my business to visit some of the places where I recom- 
mended somebody to be sent to serve time. Since then I have been 
chairman of the National Committee on National Penitentiaries and 
Reformatories. 

Judge CutsreatH. Do not say that word, Senator, “reformatory.” 
We do not say it any more. These are schools. We try to get away 
from that concept of reform school. 

Chairman Henntnos. I appreciate and realize the distinction you 
are making. 

Judge CutsreatH. I hope you are working toward that end more 
and more, in the Federal system. Locally, we have various agencies 
which are available to the court but not directly connected with the 
court. We have some four licensed child placing agencies. We have the 
Children’s Service Bureau; Catholic Welfare Bureau; Jewish Family 
Service; and Children’s Home Society, which are licensed placing 
agencies where the unwed mother may tender her child for the pur- 
pose of adoption. Those cases also come through the juvenile court. 
The entry of an order there giving permanent commitment to these 
licensed agencies severs the parental rights. We have also available 
to the court visiting teachers. We have some 25, I believe, visiting 
teachers in this county, which is not quite enough but they are the 
good right arm of the court in detecting early delinquency behavior 
in the schools. We found one of the greatest barometers of a child’s 
behavior is his school behavior. I do not think I have ever yet 
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committed a child to any institution who did not have truancy or 
school disciplinary problems in his background somewhere. _Obvi- 
ously the first red (lag of delinquency is discovered in schools. 

We have also the very fine working arrangement where the State 
welfare board places in foster homes and administers foster home 
programs for dependent children. Under the agreement we have 
with them, with the use of county funds, every child who is taken 
into custody is a dependent child under the age of 16, Senator, and 
is not sent to our county detention home at all but he is put in a 
sheltered home, a care home, under the auspices of the State welfare 
board, and they make the investigation and recommendation to the 
court as to what should be done with the child. This takes a load 
off the court and, in fact, gives us an additional probation officer to 
help us with our work. 

There are two needs in this county and elsewhere. One is in the 
early recognition of antisocial behavior in children, a rather so-called 
predelinquency detection, and there are a woeful lack of agencies 
to do that. We have child guidance clinics under the auspices of 
the County Department of Schools. We frequently refer children 
to this diagnostic clinic or to the guidance clinic and we find it is 
sometimes 2 to 3 months before they can get an appointment with the 
parents and the child in the clinic, not because they do not want to do 
any better, but because there is one clinic for a county of this size. 
Obviously the child is in trouble again before you ever do get to the 
clinic. They have a diagnostic clinic where they can get an evalua- 
tion on the child. That, too, is overloaded. We feel in the field 
of prevention and early detection of delinquency behavior there are 
virtually no programs in this county. I believe that the greatest 
need 

Chairman Hennrnos. By that you mean, Judge, voluntary as well ? 

Judge CutpreatH. Yes, sir; voluntary, as well as the court. We 
do not have the time in our court, with our staff, to do much in the 
way of prevention. We have to work like the dickens to keep up 
with the caseload that we have now on kids who are already in 
trouble with the court. Many of our people do on their own home 
time work with such groups as Boy Scouts, boys clubs, and that sort 
of thing. That is voluntary on their part, and we had a survey 
run by the county personnel department not too long ago wherein 
they found that the probation officer on our staff who was working 
the least number of hours worked 60 hours a week. Our people 
are dedicated people. They simply do not have the time to go into 
preinvestigation programs ‘because they have got to spend all their 
time with the problem at hand. 

Chairman Henninoes. Judge, we have heard some witnesses who 
appeared here, and there was a rather optimistic and indeed most 
unusual set of circumstances with relation to transgression by young 
people. Have you anything to say as to that? 

Judge Cunprearu. Our percentage rate of delinquency in the 
county compares pretty favorably with the national average. How- 
ever, I do not want to in any way minimize the problem that we 
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have in this county. This is still a section which has the flavor of 
a boomtown, with all of its attendant problems and rampant growth 
and blighted areas _ that sort of thing, Senator, that are produc- 
tive of delinquency. I do not think we ‘ought to have the public in 
this county feel or be lulled into a sence of false security by saying, 
“Oh, this is a pretty picture. We are not like they are in New York 
or other places.” 

That certainly is true, but we have a problem. We have just 
completed as early as yesterday the yearly report of the work of 
our court, which we will submit to you here in written form, Senator, 
which shows that in children involved in our court, in custody, 
delinquency and dependency, all linked together, we handled 9, 354 
children in 1959. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6” and reads 
as follows :) 











EXHIBIT 6 
DaDE COUNTY JUVENILE AND DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 
MIAMI, FLA. 
Yearly report, 1959 
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Total complaints investigated _. _ - : 
Total children involved in these complaints. -- 
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8, 612 742 





COURT HEARINGS 


Juvenile department: 
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COMPLAINTS ADJUSTED 


Juvenile department: 
Delinquent E ee 1, 124 
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Monthly breakdown, hearings and complaints adjusted 
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Total complaints adjusted, 3,543. 


DELINQUENT AND DEPENDENT COMPLAINT REPORT FOR 1959 
Complaints adjusted 
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Total white delinquent: 
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Complaints adjusted—Continued 


TRANSIENTS 
Total white: 


Total transients: 
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RUNAWAYS 
Total white: 
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DELIN QUENT 
Total white: 
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Total white hearings 
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Girls 
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RUNAWAYS—continued 
Total runaways: 


Juvenile total complaints 
adjusted 


TRAFFIC 


Total white: 
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Court Hearings 
DEPENDENT—continued 


Children involved: 


Total hearings 


ae Total children involved 


TRANSIENTS 
Total white: 
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Court hearings—Continued 


RUNAWAYS TRAFFIC 
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Total 
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Court Hearings 
Custody : 
White .......-. 
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Children involved: 
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Support: 
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Total white children 
Total colored children 


Total children involved 
Percentage comparison white to colored: 
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Complaints adjusted without hearings 
Custody : 


Colored 
Total 
Children involved: 
Colored 
Total 
Support: 


White 
Colored 


Children involved: 
White 
Colored 


Total 


Total white complaints 
OCUE CRPRROREE CUETO es esse cpecceen et nin enteedicn einceeutm aes erin eee 


Total: compleinmiicurcuelbos Wasilla ee ea 


Total white children 
Total colored children 


Total children 


Percentage comparison white to colored: 
White 
Colored 


Total 


Domestic relations home investigations for court 
Domestic relations legal papers served 

Judge CuLpreatH. We have that broken down into all sorts of 
transients and all sorts of things that you can study at your leisure. 

We had 3,495 court hearings last year; that included dependent 
children as well as delinquent ‘children. We have that broken down, 

Chairman Hennines. How many was that breakdown? 

Judge Cutpreatu. 1,767 delinquent hearings before the court. We 
adjusted almost a comparable number, what we call “an unofficial ad- 
justment.” The mother and dad comes in, relating to some minor 
delinquency. They have a conference with the intake officer about it. 
The court, by agreement with the parents and the child, lays out some 
kind of a program. It is never actually brought to the attention of 
the court in a formal court hearing. We have handled almost that 
many, Senator, as we did in the court hearings. I cannot say we 
have a pretty picture when you realize that “9,000 children came 
through that court in a county of this size. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Judge, you understand the purposes of this 
committee, which has been in existence for 6 years or more, is not to 
go into the communities and point the finger and assess the blame nor 
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engage in sensationalism. One purpose is to try to have coopera- 
tion with the press and the radio to bring community attention upon 
the fact that there is a problem, if there is a problem, of dimension. 
When we find circumstances such to indicate that a community is 
handling a problem exceedingly well we want to learn all we can 
why that community has been successful so that we may, through our 
official Senate documents, have the hearing here printed, distributed 
and let. other communities know why other places have successfully 
dealt with their problems and perhaps they can use in their com- 
munity the same ideas to benefit them. We try to avoid sensational- 
ism. I think we succeeded in doing that. We have tried to encourage 
forthright expressions on those of you gentlemen who live with this 
problem and we seek sincerity in your efforts to do something about it. 

I think the record will reflect—and I think the members of this 
staff will bear me out—we have had some indication that the problem 
here is minimal, and is certainly less than in proportion to any place 
we have been to. If that is true, we are delighted to be here. So far 
as the gentlemen who have testified, I understood it to be that it is 
true, predicated upon certain statistics and figures. However, I know 
there are a good many ways to look at this sort of thing. There are 
differences of opinion about it. 

Judge CuLpreatu. I, too, am proud of the record that has come 
about through the cooperation of law enforcement and the court of 
record we have, but I do not want us to get into the position of saying, 
“Well, let us close our eyes. This thing does not exist.” 

It does exist. We have got to face our problems or else when I 
go before the county commissioners, for example, and ask for some 
money for additional probation officers, I do not want to be faced 
with, “What are you talking about? Before the Senate committee 
there was no problem there.” 

Right now we have colored probation officers to deal with the 
colored children. We have one man whose caseload on children is 
114 children at this particular time. Obviously that man cannot get 
around to seeing 114 kids a month. We are going before the county 
commissioners next week to ask for an additional officer. 

When I came to this court in 1955 we had some 12 probation officers. 
We have 32 officers now. We need 10 to 15 more right now to handle 
the case loads in order to bring our case loads down to the nationally 
accepted standards as set by such organizations as the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association. They say up to 35 children for any one 
case officer is an ideal load. We do not have any one officer on our 
staff that has such a case load. The white officers are handling 60 to 
65. The Negro officers are handling 90 down to 75, none less than 75 
in the case of the Negro officers. I cannot bring myself to believe that 
is an ideal situation. We need more people to do the job if we are 
going to make probation work. 

If we are going to make the philosophy of the juvenile courts a 
reality, that we are going to rehabilitate a child, we have to serve that 
child’s needs, and the only way we can do it is by more and better 
supervision, by trained people. We have to keep the salaries adequate 
enough to attract people with a master’s degree in social work, for 
example. Right now our salary scale is pretty fair as compared with 
juvenile courts all over the country. It has not been in the past. I 
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think there is a growing public awareness in this county that this 
problem does exist, and it takes money to care for it or to hold it in 
check. 

I do not want anything that I say ever to be taken as an indication 
that everything is peachy cream because it is not. 

We are not faced with anything like the problem they have in some 
other areas but, for example, in this county there is absolutely no 
public agency to deal with the severely emotionally disturbed child 
or the psychotic child. There is no agency. There is one private 
agency. A man operates a school for emotionally disturbed children. 
He does it on a profitmaking basis. He makes his living that way. 
He is pretty good. He has solved for us some problems that we would 
have no other way of solving. As far as public agencies are con- 
cerned, though, there are none. We get a 12-year-old psychotic child. 
We have to say, “Mother, you’ve just got to live with him. We will 
try to help you to keep him from killing somebody.” 

We have no place to put him. He will not fit into the regular de- 
tention home program. That program cannot help him. We cannot 
send him to the State mental hospital because of his age. There is 
nothing for this child. If Federal legislation can in any way help 
solve that problem, we feel in this community it is one of our greatest 
needs, either by assistance in the way of finances or by training, 
setting up of scholarships or schools to train people to deal with emo- 
tionally Setasbnid children, any way the Federal Government can as- 
sist, Senator, in that regard would be a great blessing to us. 

Likewise, in the southeastern section I think Florida has about 
the only school which offers a master’s degree in social work, Florida 
State University, and that has only been a recent thing. There 
needs to be a school to which these people can go to find out how to 
do these things. Then we have got to be able to attact those 
people by comparable salaries, adequate salaries, to keep them work- 
ing for us. The school system in this county steals our people. We 
cannot attract competent people from the school system in to us 
because our pay scale is low. We feel the training of these people 
so that when we put a child on probation we know we put him 
under the supervision of a competent person is most urgent. 

What the Federal Government can do by legislation in that field 
I have no particular suggestion to make, but I think it is a field 
certainly this committee ought to look into. 

One of the things you asked me to discuss in this business of ju- 
venile gangs that has plagued the New York area particularly. I 
could have said 3 or 4 years ago that it was nonexistent. Now I 
am unable to say that. In the Negro areas, as in recent months or 
I’d say the past year and a half, we have had the formation of some 
gangs. They do not have the heirarchy and close-knit organization 
with a big man and lieutenants and the geographical areas into which 
no rival gang dares try to pass, but what we are having is group of 
older boys, bigger fellows, around the school shaking down the 
younger kids and smaller kids for their lunch money. 

We have in recent. months gotten into some senseless beatings of 
younger and smaller children. That is to establish the power of 
the gang. I was talking to a dean of a colored junior high school 
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the other day. He said one that he had turned up was where a 
boy would come over to a smaller fellow and say, “Where do you live?” 

He said, “I live right around the corner.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“What are you doing, calling mea liar?” 

So he knocked him on the ground and four or five others came 
over and kicked and beat him up. That establishes the power of 
the gang. The next day they meet this little fellow would meet up 
with the boy who beat him ‘and the boy who beat him would say, 
“Do you have any money ¢ 

“Yes, I got 15 cents.’ 

“Ioan me 15 cents.” 

The kid knows that he either gives him the 15 cents or gets his 
brains beat out. So he gives him the 15 cents. He also is afraid 
to come up to the schoolteacher and tell what happened for fear of 
getting another beating the next day. We have discovered some 
not to exceed four or ganizations. Last year we have tried to attack 
that problem by staying on top of it before it gets too big. 

For example, along Miami Beach, which is geographically, as you 
know, removed from the general setup of Dade County, the juvenile 
bureau there of the Miami Beach Police Department has had very 
little gang activity. They credit the reason for that being that every 
time they see the ‘beginnings of this thing they, the law enforcement 
officers, take that child to his home and say, “Mom and Dad, sit 
down here a minute. I want to tell you what your kid has been 
doing. He has been messing around with a bunch of boys. It looks 
like they are forming a gang. As of yet they have not done any- 
thing, but you better “keep an eye on this boy.” 

The Dad says, “What do you mean? I will beat his brains out.” 
He will say, “Don’t you worry. We'll look into it.” 

Frequently they do look into it, and this keeps the kid out of it. 

We have tried this, Senator, and we have found it to be rather 
effective. The other day I went out to a junior senior high school 
and again to a junior high school, and the next week I intend to go 
to another school, a colored school, where this gang activity has begun 
to ferment. We take with us men in uniform, heads of the juvenile 
bureaus and other enforcement personnel. We face the entire assem- 
bly of the school with this array of authority, and then I try to talk 
to these kids. encouraging the younger ones that we will protect 
them if they will come forward and tell us about this gang activity, 
promising them that the offenders will be severely dealt ‘with. 

I have announced to these youngsters out there that membership 
in such a gang alone will be considered by my court to be disorderly 
conduct, whether or not they go out and violate the law or not. Just 
to belong to a gang is enough for the juvenile court to deal 
with them. We found that to be of some value. The way I think 
we can prevent gang activity from growing is to make it a law 
enforcement problem. and not a court problem. It is for the law 
enforcement officers to be right on top of them, to find out who the 
members are and go into their homes and bring it to the attention 


of the parents and the court at an early date, and possibly we can 
break it up. 
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We found this: When you take away the insignia of the gang it 
usually helps to disintegrate them. One gang had a blue denim 
jacket with their name across the pocket; another one wore one ear- 
ring; another wore red letter caps. We said, “All right, boys, any- 
body that comes to school with a blue denim jacket with a name 
across the pocket gets brought down to court. Anybody with one 
earring will be brought to the juvenile court.” 

I remember making that statement in the assembly. I saw a 
colored boy take the earring off his ear and put it in his pocket. 
What is the use of belonging to a gang and nobody knowing about 
it? There is no fun in belonging to a secret gang. You have got 
to parade your amen before the other kids or you are not a 
bigman. Take away his insignia, take away his reason for belonging, 
those are some seaiehabiene I would make. 

In New York all the pictures I have ever seen of kids who have 
been picked up in gangs have some particular insignia that they 
use or wear, a tattoo mark or some sort of thing. I believe if you 
take away his insignia you take away part of his reason for belonging 
to a gang because he does it to get recognition, something that he 
has not been able to get some other place. I do not mean it is as 
simple as that, that you take away his cap and you have got rid of 
the gang problem, but it is one of the ways which it can be attacked. 

I know I have not covered this program thoroughly, but that is 
one of the things I did want to say. You asked me to compare the 
situation in this country as it existed some 5 years ago when this 
committee was here. That was when the committee appeared here 
with Senator Kefauver presiding. I think I had been on the bench 
for 2 or 3 months. I was just as green as you possibly could be. I 
still had plenty to learn, but I was not able then to really give any 
significant contribution to that committee. As I said, Senator, our 
staff has swelled with the juvenile court from some 12 probation 
officers to 32. That is the result of the increasing awareness of the 
county commission with the needs of the court and the recognition 
that it costs money to solve these problems. 

We have completely reorganized the court on at least two occasions. 
We have it broken down and departmentalized to where now when 
we place a child on probation we really give him some service. Back 
at the time of the appearance of this committee when we placed a 
child on probation all it amounted to was once a week he checked 
in with his officer. He would bring a little card in, they would 
put a check mark on his card, and the officer would say, “How are you 
getting along?” And he would say, “Pretty good.” And that was 
about the end of it; then it continued for a flat 16 weeks without 
regard to whether he needed to be checked on or not. Now we can 
give children better service. He is seen as often by his probation 
officer as that officer thinks is necessary. I recall one child that 

came back into court recently, and in 17 days the officer had seen 
him 13 times. Obviously he had to neglect somebody else to do 
that. He stays on probation as long as that officer thinks it is neces- 
sary. Sometimes the officer may disagree with me and think I should 
never have placed a child on probation in the first place. I should 
have slapped him on the wrist and let him go home. In a very 
short time, then, in a month or two, he recommends that he be 
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released. Some children stay on probation for a year. Even though 
he does not get into serious trouble to be brought back before the 
court, we still ought not to turn him loose. We work with him 
that way. Obviously the more people we have the more of that 
kind of service we can give. 

Our records reflect that the incidences of the children on probation 
who have violated probation has dropped tremendously since we have 
gotten this increase of officers and since we have been able to give 
them more service. 

For some reason, that we have not yet been able to detect, we have 
had a rapid increase in delinquency amongst the Negro population. 
We do not know exactly why that has occurred, but suddenly, in 
the last 6 months, it shot way up and it is becoming an increasing 
problem. It is taxing our facilities by the caseloads and taxing the 
facilities of the officers. It is a problem that we are faced with 
right now, that we have no ready answer for. We are going to 
ask every budget year for more officers because although our per- 
centage rate of increases is not great the population in this State 
is still increasing at a rapid rate and we are going to get our per- 
centage of each one of those. Every year, between June and Sep- 
tember, the school population jumps from 10 to 13 percent in this 
county. We have about 145,000 to 147,000 children in school in this 
county, and the compulsory school attendance law in this State is good. 

We have a number of thousands between the age of 16 and 17 
who, incidentally, are the ones that engage in the more spectacular 
and violent types of behavior that we have to deal with. We have 
some 150,000 to 160,000 children. You take 3 percent of that, and 
that is a mess of kids to be coming through the court and being 
in contact with law enforcement. I cannot try to minimize the 
percentage, 3 percent of 160,000 children, that come in contact with 
law enforcement. I do not think it is any answer to say that in 
other places it is 7, 8, or 10 percent. I do not care what it is in other 
places. I am interested in what it is here, and 3 percent of 160,000 
children is a whole lot of children. They need to be served, and 
it takes money, personnel, and qualified people. I might add, Sen- 
ator, dedicated people to do it. I will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. Have I left out anything, Mr. Blanton, that you would want 
to bring to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. Buianron. I do not think you left out anything, Judge. I 
would like to say something, though, Judge. 

Mr. Holman and I feel we were fortunate enough to be sent to 
Toledo, Ohio, last year by the metro government to study their facili- 
ties. Judge Alexander has a tremendous operation. It is considered 
to be one of the most progressive places in the United States. I 
think in the 4 days we were there we were able to pick up enough in 
philosophy and procedures to help us reorganize our program. We 
think since last September 1 that the new or different method of 
handling the serious offenders and repeaters by a little different 
method of studying their needs and case, together with the police 
officers, the school personnel, the psychiatrist and diagostics, by a 
constant study of the probationary officer who knows the case and 
then comes before the judge and sets up a method with the judge 
of restraining and sifting out the real hard to reach, hard-core cases, 
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has improved immensely; then also with the backing of the judge 
and the community to put into effect this program and having 
enough officers to do it. 

In November our statistics show that of 700 cases under court 
supervision 914 percent violated that month and had to be returned 
to the court. In December, around Christmastime, it dropped down 
to 3 percent. We are finding and we are proving—mainly because 
Toledo, Ohio, had done it so well—that by real concentrated study 
of what this kid and family needs, compared with what the community 
has to offer, then setting up the program and then sifting out these 
real tough cases that you cannot handle and letting the industrial 
schools have those, that we have accomplished much. I think in 
another 6 or 8 months we will have some very interesting statistics 
here that the rest of the country can be aware of. 

I am sure from our judge’s comments here you can understand 
why we have one of the most progressive courts in the south at this 
time, and it is because the judge goes far beyond the call of duty 
to really get involved in the situation. He is a real probation officer's 
judge, as you can see. 

Judge CuLBrReATH. Sometimes it will take me from 15 minutes 
to sometimes, in a tough case, an hour to hear it. I will hear 7 to 10 
cases in the morning and the same number in the afternoon. Obvi- 
ously I do not have much time to spend on each case. I have got 
to have presented to me in the courtroom as much knowledge that 
can be crammed into this time to intelligently deal with the child. 
I am not God and I do not have any magic wand. When that child 
comes before me I know as much as I possibly can find out in 2 or 3 
weeks’ time about that child. Mr. Blanton would also be able to 
recommend to me—with the facilities we have and the limitations 
we have—the best possible program for this child in order to keep 
him out of future trouble. My staff does that. They keep wanting 
more time to study this child. We cannot give him as much time as 
they want to come up with the ideal case study because we have 
another caseload sitting and waiting to go. I am very proud of my 
court, though, Senator. I am very proud of the progress we made in 
the past 5 years, and if they will continue to give us the facilities 
we need I am in hopes that we can make this court one of the out- 
standing ones in the United States, not for my personal glorification 
but for the reason that we can adequately serve the children of this 
community. We are on the way to doing that. 

We were investigated about 3 years ago by the grand jury and the 
welfare council, looking into the needs of the community, and they 
kicked our teeth out. Many of their criticisms were answered by us 
in money, by way of increased personnel and more qualified personnel. 
I am willing at this time to submit to a fine-tooth scrutiny by any 
organization in the entire country as to the working of its operations 
of the Dade County Juvenile Court because I am very proud of it; yet 
I recognize it is still inadequate and needs more officers or more work 
put into it. 

Chairman Hennings. Judge, do you feel that your detention facili- 
ties are adequate both as to space and as to a general modern and 
efficient place ? 

Judge CutsreatnH. The temporary detention facilities that are 
built in connection with the court building itself were built in 1950. 
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At that time the school population was 60,000. This is 1960, 10 years 
later, and the school population is 147,000. Obviously facilities that 
were built to take care of 60,000 population are not adequate to take 
care of 147,000, but by more intensive screening we have been able to 
make those facilities do. The county facilities until just recently 
had not had any additions made to it except one in some 20 years. 
Now we are building a cottage plan type of facility at the county 
detention home that will compare favorably with any in the country. 

It is not yet adequate in the terms of the number of children that it 
will accommodate, and we are engaged in long-range plans each year 
wanting to add cottages to catch up w vith the load. 

There is a difference in philosophy, Senator, between some of us in 
this community, as to whether or not there i is a place in the scheme of 
the rehabilitation of children for a short-term commitment and on a 
county level. I am one of those who believe that it is. We think our 
statistics show that the treatment facility at our county home was 
nothing more than a custodial institution. We kept the child there. 
We kept him out of the community for awhile and gave him a lot of 
TLC, tender loving care, and luckily sometimes we got him cured, but 
now we are in the process again by the intelligent appraisal by the 
county officers of the need of the child and our getting social workers 
on the staff of improving our facilities. We have a part-time psychol- 
ogist whom we hope later on will be put on full time. We raised the 
standard of the qualifications of people who work in the home. We 
are now embarking, as of the first of this year, on a treatment 
program in the county, the city, rather than a custodial one. We are 
not going to brag about it yet because we have not had time to oper- 
ate it. At the end of this year we ought to be able to know what the 
feelings of that is, and if you wait a year and come back here maybe 
we could have really told you something, but now, at least, we are 
beginning to do what the job of the juvenile court was meant to be. 
I think in the next 2 or 3 years we are really going to be able to show 
some great, great results. We are just beginning now to really do 
something. 

Chairman Hennrines. Judge, I would like to ask you one last ques- 
tion. What has been your observation as to the incidences of the 
carrying of dangerous and deadly weapons ? 

Judge CuLBreEATH. Maybe there has been a rapid increase. It has 
been mainly confined to the colored delinquent boy. I do not have 
any statistics available as to what cases came before us where there 
was a weapon involved. We have found recently, with this gang 
activity, these kids carry pistols. 

I had a boy who recently got on the bus and without any provo- 
cation at all shot the bus driver. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Within the last 6 months? 

Judge CunpreaTH. Yes, sir, in the last 6 months, a rapid increase. 

As to where they get these pistols, Senator, we found one fellow in 
the colored section that was a real failure. He would lend out the 
.38 to the kids. He would come out and lend out the gun to the kids 
and the kids would go out and rob and come back and give the man his 
gunandacut. However, we have not found any adults in the organi- 
zation of these embryo gangs. When that starts to occur, then, we 
are in real trouble because then they will have some direction as to 
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this sort of thing. It is not a haphazard business, but we are increas- 
ingly concerned about this problem. 

Mr. Bianton. I might bring out something before we finish up 
here. As you know, our county spreads this way [indicating], in- 
stead of up, through the northern communities. 

The community planners are spreading these big housing projects 
of nice homes all over the county. We are not congesting right down 
to the middle of town, and most of the boys on probation can get a 
pretty nice place. They have a yard and a place to play as compared 
to some of the northern communities that have not: that has helped 
our white probation. However, in the Negro area they are jamming 
in tighter and tighter. Most of us feel that is bringing on this last 
6 months’ increase. We are packing more people into the same 
geographical area. 

Mr. Holman, do you have any comment to make? 

Mr. Hotman. My capacity is supervisor of 11 male white probation 
officers. We have found a couple of things in the county, and I be- 
lieve mostly from the state level, that we would like to see corrected 
to help us. 

We have taken on a responsibility of supervising or offering parole 
for children released from the State institutions. The State of 
Florida has no such program. This is not, according to law, our 
responsibility unless we volunteer it, which we have taken on to ~ 
We find that many of the men particularly feel this is sort of « 
secondary responsibility, and I personally feel—and I know the 
Judge and Mr. Blanton agree with me—that the boys and girls com- 
ing from the State institutions are not really getting too fair a shake 
as far as any help being offered to them. 

The Federal Government, in conjunction with the State and county, 
has also, as I understand it, given some money to cooperate through 
the welfare department in building of w hat the English call “a 
hosted type program,” a foster home for seven or eight ¢ hildren. The 
state’s welfare department has one going now. We feel that there is 
a terrific need for older adolescents, not 15- and 16-year-old adolescent 
boys and girls. Nobody wants those kids. The agencies are doing 
everything they can, but we depend upon warmhe: ited folks, warm- 
hearted people, with good homes to open their homes up for these kids 
who have no place to go. They, of course, like the charming little 
child, but you take the long haircut swaggling adolescent. and nobody 
wants him. We desperately need this—in this county, I:think—two 
or three homes where we can put a boy or a girl where he can get 
room, board, laundry and somebody who cares when he comes in. He 
perhaps can pay his own way ona job. I think that is a real need in 
the community. 

There are a couple of other points I would like to make. The com- 
pulsory school attendance law does gives us some difficulty, and we 
must keep kids in school until they are 16 years old. In some cases 
we like to be able to move in on that without tying up the judge in 
court procedure in order to get a child released from school. 

One other thing, the labor laws themselves: Your child labor law, 
which is certainly excellent, does hurt us as probation officers working 
with kids. When we want to put a 15-year-old boy who can no 
longer really achieve much more in a school into a decent kind of a 
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job we have to get him a job such as shining shoes or packing gro- 

ceries in a grocery store. 
We think if there was some way to appeal this—in some cases to 
allow a mature, physically fit youngster to work in a factory or do 
forbidden to do by Federal law—that it would help 


work that he is 
somewhat. 

I believe that is all I want to say. 

Judge CuLsreatH. You were talking about this division of re- 
sponsibility between 16 and 17, Senator, when you were talking to 
the mayor. We have exclusive jurisdiction of all children, dependent 
and delinquent, until they arrive at their 17th birthday. 

As to a runaway child from the north who comes down here the 
Federal funds are not available to transport him back if he is 16 
years old. Now there has been a change in that. It is up to the 
age of 18. Every 16-year-old child, no matter what he does, must 
first come to the juvenile court. We have the authority to waive 
our jurisdiction and send him to the criminal court to be dealt with 
as an adult. He must first come, though, no matter what his offense 
is, to the juvenile court and to the juvenile court detention facilities 
unless the judge orders him held in the county jail. 

Chairman Henninos. Judge Culbreath, gentlemen, there are many 
things we might, to our advantage, pursue further with you. There 
are other witnesses and we are behind our schedule this morning. 
I would like to thank you for coming down. We would like to 
have the opportunity of interviewing you further at a later date. 

Judge CutpreatH. Certainly. I know you are busy, Senator, but 
I would like for you to come personally out to us and see what we 
have. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I would like to call on you for further ideas 
to enable us to try and carry on the work for which we are here. 
Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, the witness was excused. ) 

Chairman Henninos. Our next witnesses are Dr. H. Franklin 
Williams and Mr. Gene Baylis, welfare planning council. 

Dr. Williams is president of the Welfare Planning Council of 
Dade County. 

Mr. Baylis is chairman of the Recreation and Group Work Division 
of the Welfare Planning Council of Dade County. 

Dr. Witu1aMs. I am Dr. Williams, Senator. This is Mr. Baylis. 

Chairman Hennines. Dr. Williams is currently president of the 
Welfare Planning Council of Dade County, and previously served 
in the same capacity from 1954 to 1956. He is vice president and 
director of community affairs of the University of Miami. 

Dr. Williams has an A.B., A.M., and Ph. D. degrees from Harvard 
University, and a B.A. degree from Cambridge University in Eng- 
land. He has taught history at Harvard and Amherst Colleges as 
well as the University of Miami. 

Dr. Franklin is very active in civic and welfare activities in the 
Miami area and is a member of a number of organizations concerned 
with this type of work as well as a number of professional and frater- 
nal associations. 

Professionally, Mr. Baylis is an architect and an architectural 
engineer. Mr. Baylis is active in civic and recreational affairs in 
the Miami area. 

Gentlemen, you may tell us what you have to say in any way that 
is desirable to you. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. H. FRANKLIN WILLIAMS AND MR. GENE BAY- 
LIS, WELFARE PLANNING COUNCIL OF DADE COUNTY 


Dr. Witu1ams. I am going to testify briefly because I am really 
backing up what part of Judge Culbreath’s testimony I was able 
to hear, Senator, because as to the incidents of juvenile delinquency 
I will go along with him that we are in an average range. We 
probably have Tess than some of the cities worse afflicted, but any- 
one interested in the field of welfare and oe would regard 
any delinquency as too much, as Judge Culbreath does. 

I think my primary function here must be to give you some idea 
of the interest of the planning-minded people of the community 
in this problem. Some years ago the Welfare Planning Council in 
cooperation with the Community Chest and the United Funds of 
Dade County set up a committee to make a survey of the family and 
child care services in this community. One section of that survey 
was the protective and corrective section, which related to the juve- 
nile court, the juvenile court probation service, the police juvenile 
bureaus and the welfare and attendance department of the schools. 
This survey I would like to submit to you for your information. I 
have a couple of copies of that section of the survey. 

Chairman HENNINGS. We would be very happy to have that, Dr. 
Williams. Without objection it will be made a part of the file of 
this proceeding. 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 7” and is 
on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Dr. Wixuir1aMs. I would like to say about it—I know Judge Cul- 


breath would be particularly eager for me to do this—that so far as 
the collection of the material goes it is about 2 years old now; that 
there have been marked changes. 

We like to think, in the Welfare Planning Council, that some of 
those changes came about because of the public support which was 
obtained as a result of the survey process. I would like to say also 
that in that survey Spo oaye we had the very important cooperation 


of the two judges of the juvenile court, Judge Beckham and Judge 
Culbreath, and the National Probation and Parole Association. 

The essential part of that report—that seems essential to me 
here—is that the problem of personnel was paramount, the need for 
more probation ofhenste, for more training for probation officers, for 
more police juvenile officers, for more school attendance and welfare 
officers and for increased training of those already on the staffs in 
those fields. Much has been done in that field, as Judge Culbreath 
has told you. It seems to me, though, that there is an area here in 
which there may be a possible recommendation for some action. 
In all the fields of social work we are beset by the problem of trained 
personnel. It is difficult enough to find enough trained personnel. 
Since, Senator, at the university I administer the education act loan 
program, I know a little of what can be done as to Federal assistance 
for training programs. 

I wonder whether it might not be worth the attention of your 
committee to consider the possibility of consultive services, advisory 
services, to the courts and police departments and school departments 
that desire to upgrade the work of these departments and perhaps to 
make some provision in the field of training. 
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Chairman Hrnnines. You are or you may not be aware, Dr. 
Williams, that just last week the Senate passed a bill for the purpose 
of training. 

Dr. Wituiams. I am happy to know that I come late with my 
recommendation. 

Chairman Henninés. It is not late, Dr. Williams. Iam very glad 
you made it because some of us feel the amount of $25 million over 
a period of 6 years is grossly inadequate for that purpose. 

Dr. WixuiaMs. It seems to me—if I may speak a little further on 
that subject—that we ought to think in two directions, one is the 
training of those who may enter the field, the other is the increasing 
of the training and experience of those already in the field. 

I could not but notice, for ex xample, from Mr. Blanton’s testimony, 
he spoke so highly of a visit he made to another court with the support 
of the Metropolitan Dade County government; how much it meant 
to him in his work. I think that could be duplicated in many places 
and in many facets. I think also—if I may add one more thing— 
that in the field of juvenile delinquency we still do not know enough: 
that perhaps there some possibility for encouraging the putting of 
a research component in mental health pregrams to attempt to discover 
the basic causes of delinquency in general, juvenile delinquency in 
particular 

We cdo need, as Judge Culbreath has said, more mental health 
facilities. There seems to be no limit to the need in that area. He 
has outlined one particular acute need. Although we do have the 
Dade County Child Guidance Department under the health depart- 
ment now—it used to be jointly, 1t is now under the health depart- 
ment—it does have a waiting list. We do need more support for that 
also. There isa considerable area in the field of mental health where 
contributions, support—already being given—could be increased. I 
would like to mention particularly the research component. 

That is about all I have to add to what has already been said. 

Mr. Bayuis. Senator, we would also like to present for your records 
a couple of copies of the research reports just completed i in June of 
1959. They give a very complete picture of the statistics and sum- 
maries and recommendations. I would like to give you just a very 
brief description why we think that would become a very important 
part of the record. 

(The document. referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 8” and is on 
file with the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Bayuis. We know, Senator, from your expressed interest in the 
problem of juvenile delinquency that very little so far has been said 
on the preventive side of which we are gravely interested. I am 
chairman of the recreation and group work division, one of the four 
or five divisions included in the Welfare Planning Council of Dade 
County. I have been associated with them for 4 years. As chairman 
of that division I am charged, of course, with the responsibility, 
correlation, suggestions, research, and everything that is necessary 
to do with the delinquency problem as it may be affected in terms 
of preventive measures by the group work agencies who are within 
our committee. Those are comprised of mostly, I would say, eight 
or nine agencies having to do with new services, B’nai Brrith, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts and so on down the line. 
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A year ago we felt the need for research in what we would call “a 
constituency study of these various agencies” to try to determine the 
extent of their work and the good they had done in prevention. 

We say that the Miami area is ¢ onsidered to have a small percentage 
of delinquency. It still is reflected in statistics that are contained i in 
that book that as a result the study showed that one out of five is 
reached by these group work agencies. Out of five, Senator, one out of 
each four is a delinquency problem, which comes between the 3 and 
the 5 percent figures that is indicated, and which even though they 
are not severe cases they are still a very high incident if they can be 
combated. 

On the matter of prevention, Senator, we felt an overall plan- 
ning study of what to do to continue our work that an over all plan 
had to be made. The first phase of this required research with the 
cooperation of Dr. Lindsey, who at that time was chairman of the 
research commission and the crash program put on by the welfare 
planning council and the university, we were able to accomplish a 2 
year study within a 5 or 6-month period. Those very dehintele, 
while they did not give us a clear preventive picture of what to do, 

‘ame down to a point of further research along certain lines as in- 
‘ae ‘ated in the summary of about nine suggestions that were to be made. 
At the present moment, in fact, right now our meeting is being con- 
vened with very responsible people. We are meeting at noon today 
on the first of the series of long-range planning. On the basis of this 
report and the recom imendations made, Senator, they have studied 
an overall picture for Metro. They will break it down into definite 
services and things to be done in communities, and those recommenda- 
tions will be made to the gr oup workers and to the municipal people 
who are interested in the facilities and services offered for this social 
work, 

Coincidentally, at the moment we have a very careful survey being 
made by Metro of all recreation and service facilities for youths, 
not only countywide but in the municipalities. With the ‘advent 
of Metro and in the growing period of social work and growing 
period of recreational problems, we feel that this community is ideally 
situated for a program of prevention that could go into effect along 
with the growth of Metro on a unified overall long- range program. 

Our projection here is taken for 1960, and based on statistics 
presumed certain things should and would be done clear up to 1975. 
It isa long-range program. 

We hope, Senator, with the aid of your committee, that attention 
will be called to the possibility of prevention in the area. 

Chairman Hennines. I would like to address this question to 
both of you gentlemen or either one. Do you believe that there is 
sufficient voluntary agencies here in your community to receive the 
normal amount of referrals from the juvenile court? 

Mr. Bayuis. Yes. We are handicapped not by lack of agencies 
but by lack of money to accomplish more along the same line. This 
report shows that the lines of attack are very, very favorable. I 
mean, there is no problem in any constituency asserted by these 
y outh agencies. 

Chairman Hennings. You feel the court has used these facilities? 
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Mr. Bayuts. Definitely. As Judge Culbreath said, their work is 
corrective and their time is consumed. They can spend very little 
time in prevention, but their cooperation and requests, anything that 
has referred, we have been able to follow it up by manpower and 
offer suggestions and hope for results. 

Dr. Witutams. I would like to say something in the matter of 
voluntary agencies that are supported by United Funds and the like. 
I think there the community has not always given the degree of 
support over the last few years that it needed. Miami is a community 
in which many new people come in. Perhaps this is a slower de- 
velopment and perhaps there is a slower development of loyalty to 
local agencies, like the Community Chest and the United Funds. As 
far as the feeling of loyalty pertaining to the areas from which peo- 
ple have come to Miami, Senator, the result is that solicitation for the 
Community Chest and the United Funds has been for many years 
difficult and are, per capita, not ata level which enables these agencies 
to develop the fullest range of services. The nucleus is there. We 
need simply to give it more support. That is how I would qualify 
what Mr. Baylis has said. I think he was speaking primarily in the 
field of recreation activities. I am thinking primarily in the field of 
casework services, which are community supported and for which 
community support has been inadequate in the last 10 years or so 
in view of our rapid growth. 

Chairman Hennines. You do feel, though, do you not, Dr. 
Williams and Mr. Baylis, that the use of volunteers drawn from 
the lay public to augment probation departments is a good thing by 
and large? 

Mr. Baytis. I believe so. 

Dr. Witu1aMs. In the recreation field I would say yes. 

I think you will find in our study there is some reservation 
expressed in the handling of the matter of supervising of delinquents 
by volunteers, unless there is a battery of psychiatric and social serv- 
ices which I am afraid we have not fully developed here. To use 
volunteers might have a certain danger. 

Chairman Hennines. A well-meaning volunteer might conceivably 
do unwittingly more harm than good under the circumstances. 

Dr. Wiiu1aMs. I would much rather spend any increased money 
we have to give the court more trained probation officers rather than 
enlisting volunteer assistance because I think the trained probation 
officer will do more than the volunteer who might cost the same amount 
to organize. I do not have any figures on that. It is just a hunch. 

Chairman Henninos. We are very glad to have your observations 
about it. Have you any recommendations, gentlemen, with respect to 
the use of youth halls for detention homes and the adequacy of the 
staff as it presently exists? 

Dr. WiitraMs. I can only report that the study which I submitted 
to you as of 2 years ago—and I will admit although I directed that 
area of the study as chairman of the committee 2 years ago I was 
not kept up closely with the material—that at that time the opinion 
of the trained observer from the National Probation and Parole 
Department was that with the increased screening which now is 
coming into being it would be possible to make those facilities serve 
for the population. 
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As I say, I have not checked those out in the last 2 years, but at 
that time it was felt they could be made to serve if the screening 
in the probation department was adequate so that the detention 
facilities would be used to a minimum. Those figures are in that 
study. 

Mr. Gattoway. Mr. Baylis, in different cities we found that many 
of the existing voluntary and private agencies are not working with 
the delinquent or borderline delinquent youngsters. Do you find this 
is true of Miami? Do you aim your program toward the predelin- 
quent ? 

Mr. Bayuis. We would say that it is so little that it cannot even 
be counted in statistics. In no cases do the group work agencies work 
with these delinquents, as to corrective procedures. They work in 
terms of prevention rather than have any part in the corrective or 
curative division. Most people in all the communities think that 
this youth work agency has something to do with court cases and 
a It reflects two things, though: 

“That the ¢ ‘onstituency of these agencies is in the upper and middle 
in They say “Why?” Well, leadership comes from both classes. 
They naturally attract those. On that basis, although there are no 
statistics that show anything other than generalities, when we say 
that one out of every five is served by these agencies that is at all 
levels, and when one out of each of those four not served is a delin- 
quent; that puts the incidence as far as the contact with the delin- 
quents at a very low percentage for the agencies. 

Mr. Gatitoway. Would you feel it might be sensible to develop 
the kind of program that you presently operate but geared more 
specifically to the predelinquent child? I know it is difficult to 
identify the predelinquent child, but it might be by the development 
of recreational programs in tightly congested areas, so far as hous- 
ing is concerned, that you might be able to help the predelinquent 
child and practice preventive law. 

Mr. Bayuis. As far as getting into these areas, such as the colored 
area, it would make our statistics more effective because our case now 
is such that in trying to arrive at figures to use we have really just 
such an infinitesimal contact with the delinquent and predelinquent 
as such that we feel our overall average might be bettered by definite 
access to those before the trouble starts. This preventive thing has to 
go back to all the other divisions, the family situation, everything to 
do with sociological and psychogical as well as medical needs. 

Dr. W ILLIAMS. I think we can say there is a good deal of planning 
going on in Mr. Baylis’ division, the Welfare Council, to see if there 

-annot be a channeling of the recreation services to those areas where 
it is most needed; that is part of the reason for the constituency 
survey, to happen so we will find where such services might be pre- 
vented and act accordingly. We are studying, though, rather than 
acting at the moment. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you very much, Dr. Williams and 
Mr. Baylis, for appearing here this morning. 

We will take a 10-minute recess. 

(Recess taken.) 

Chairman Henninos. The committee will please come to order. 
We now have the honor of hearing from the Honorable E. Coleman 
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Madsen, who is the U.S. attorney of the Southern District of Florida. 
I am very glad to have you here, sir. 

Mr. Mapsen. Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Madsen, you have been U.S. attorney 
for the Southern District of Florida since December 1959 I understand. 

Mr. Mapsen. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Henninas. Heretofore you were assistant U.S. attorney 
in Jacksonville and Miami, and also served as referee in bankruptcy 
for 6 months in 1959. 

You may proceed in any manner that you wish, Mr. Madsen. 

Mr. Mapsen. I did not bring a prepared statement, Senator. 

Senator Hennings. Proceed in any manner you like, Mr. Madsen, 
and tell us anything that you feel would be of benefit to this 
committee. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. COLEMAN MADSEN, U.S. ATTORNEY, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Mapsen. As I said, Senator, I did not prepare a statement. I 
know at this point of the proceedings you have talked to a good many 


people, even Federal and State officers that are charged with the 
responsibility. I will just put myself at the disposal of the Committee 
as to any questions you would like to ask. I would certainly be glad 
to answer them. In discussing this matter with the two gentlemen 
that preceded me here, we had a good discussion in my office on it one 
day. We did decide on some things. I think one thing that I 
should mention, in case a question should be directed to this, is the 


international flavor of the narcotic situation influx. We are not 
limited here to entries from South America through Cuba or through 
any of the other Caribbean countries. One of our largest seizures here 
which took place in 1957 was 12 pounds of raw opium, which is almost 
a million dollars worth of potential heroin when it is refined down to 
street-strength use—what I call “street-strength use”—where you 
can buy a little of it. This opium came directly from Mexico. We 
traced it right out of the field to a service station in New Orleans and 
then an automobile to Florida. 

We still have the problem there of narcotics, perhaps in refined 
forms, of coming into this country from these foreign countries. I 
do not know what can be done in the line of prevention. I do not 
know. I understand that the border problems are terrific in every 
respect. 

Mr. Fortier is here. He is our supervising customs agent. He 
may have some light on that. I just want to put that in the record, 
that even this far away we still have the problem of imported opium 
from Mexico. I understand there are certain treaties in effect where 
the Mexican Government has agreed to help control the opium poppy 
fields. Certainly the source, if it could be dried up, would be a great 
help in that particular instance. 

I would like to submit myself now to any questions that you may 
want to ask of me. 

Chairman Henninos. You are quite right, Mr. Madsen, there are 
certain treaties and protocols in effect. 

This committee, Mr. Madsen, as you may know or may have heard, 
spent some time in the State of California, San Francisco and Los 
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Angeles and San Diego. We went to these places. From the 
evidence we obtained there is not only an cnflux of the opium 
derivatives but the marihuana as well. I would like to ask you one 
or two questions for the benefit of our enlightenment, Mr. Madsen. 

1. What has your experience been and your staff’s experience been 
in prosecuting narcotic offenders under the 1956 Narcotics Control 
Act, which was passed in the Senate? 

Mr. Mapsen. I might say that I think the act itself has been of 
great help, not only making prosecutions more easily had but also 
it acted as deterrent to others because of the maximum penalties 
imposed. I am sure that in the cases where a court has its own 
initiative to either impose or suspend sentences that is not true 
effectiveness. 

I think courts generally—and this does not reflect on this par- 
ticular court because I think our record here perhaps is above the 
average throughout the country for sentences—the average judge 
is against a mandatory sentence of any sort. However, I think that 
goes into the idea of this theory of American justice best being served 
by rehabilitation and/or by imprisonment. I think that is the only 
problem that is involved there. In my own way of thinkin 
believe the mandatory sentences are very helpful. If po 
they should be enlarged rather than diminished, Some States, as | 
think you are well acquainted with, have a maximum penalty of 
20 years instead of 5 and 10. Certainly that is quite effective. 

In relation to that, as I discussed with Mr. Calveray the other 
(lay, he asked me what I ae about the prevention as well as 
the policing of this thing. I ec: annot help but feel—and I expressed 
myself this way to him—that. this may well be termed an illness 
after a while. If a man becomes addicted, certainly he needs help. 
He does not need just a 5-year sentence. He needs help. Along 
that same line, if he could get help prior to becoming so addicted, 
before he commits these heinous crimes of murder and anything else 
he can do to get the stuff he needs, that may be a way of drying up 
the demand for these narcotics. 

For a true example, not long ago a blacksmith did a flourishing 
business on repairing wheels on wagons. That is out of the window 
today because there are not any wagon wheels to repair. If narcotics 
was controlled and helped to the extent where people did not get 
the opportunity to have a habit or if they had it to get rid of it, I 
am sure that, in some ways, would help to take away our problem. 
I am certainly no expert on the prevention of this, but it has been my 
experience that people are different. Of course, you realize all we 
ever see up here except witnesses are the people who sell. Those 
are the people we are striking at. We are not trying to punish the 
addict. If he could be helped in some way to come off of this stuff 
once he gets on it, then, I do not think the need for it would be as 
great and, therefore, the potential market would be diminished. 
That. is not the whole answer. I do not know what it is. I guess 
no one knows. Certainly I think a systematic program by the Federal 
Government, not on the lines of Lexington because that is again the 
sort of a confining institution, maybe on the line of a public health 
officer or a situation set up such as they treat venereal diseases, in 
the Federal and State levels, where the treatment would be volun- 
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tary, and could be without cost to the individual, maybe that is a 
way of clearing it up. I understand—and I am not expert on it 
either—that because of the VD program by the States and Govern- 
ment in cooperating with one another that venereal diseases has been 
diminished greatly. I cannot give you percentages because I am 
not familiar with them. TI am familiar with people in that field 
and they tell me that the VD problem since the war has been dimin- 
ished tremendously because of this voluntary rehabilitation program 
that the Federal Government and State sponsors. That may well 
be one idea to use in the narcotic field also. 

There is one field, too, Senator, that I feel should be mentioned. 
It is not narcotics but certainly it is a real problem as far as control 
of drugs are concerned. It comes under the Food & Drug Act. 
That is the sale and use of these barbiturates that are causing so 
much difficulty. As you know, the maximum penalties on heroin 
and other types are quite stiff. Yet, Senator, you can take binaeom 
or a series of them and you can sell a thousand capsules to one 
individual. All we can do is get the person who sold it and charge 
him with a misdemeanor, which means that his jail penalty is less 
than a year or not more than a year and a small fine could be attached. 

It seems to me like we ought to shore up all ends if we are going 
to shore up any and make all of this a prohibitive action. As I 
say, they are not narcotics. IT understand that and I am sure the 
committee does, but it is a field that gives us a great deal of trouble 
and a field that perhaps people who are inclined toward addiction 
can get some sort of relief, thrill, whatever they are looking for in 
it. That has been a problem with us for about 5 years down here. 
It has been a serious problem. T just thought that IT should mention 
that as long as we are talking about these preventive things. 

Chairman Hennrnes. We have found that to virtually be a problem 
wherever we have been. It exists everywhere. 

Mr. Manpsen. Of course, a pharmacist who is registered can lose his 
license if the State takes action after a conviction in the Federal 
Court. There again he is only charged with a misdemeanor and 
not a felony. He does not lose any of his so-called civil rights by 
conviction. The State may or may not take his license. It just 
does not act as any deterring factor, I do not think, at all. 

Of course, the people who sell it, who make the most money, under 
the Federal system could get a year in the penitentiary. You serve 
maybe 3 months and then you are up for parole and then out you 
come. A lot of people feel 3 months in a Federal institution is 
not a whole lot to have to pay for a lucrative business. I know that 
in some cases we have had repeaters. 

Chairman Henninos. What is your observation and experience, 
Mr. Madsen, with respect to marihuana? 

Mr. Mansen. I think that marihuana in this State—I will not 
say there is not a lot used, I think there is—we have found some 
cases where they have as much as 5 and 6 pounds in one individual’s 
possession. They would make themselves cigarettes out of that. I 
think that is limited in some respect to—I do not know quite how 
to phrase this—parties and to brawls. It may be an addiction. I 
am not saying it is not, but the majority of my experience has been 
itself with people who are looking for a thrill, party, or something 
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of that sort. Our marihuana prosecutions have been limited. We 
have had some that have been substantial. Our conviction record 
has been very good in the marihuana field as well as the others. It is 
a real problem, I think, with perh: ips some senior grade high schoo] 
people and with college students. There again I say that is the 
circle I have reference to, where it is a brawl. Maybe once in a 
while they throw one of these parties and marihuana, of course, will 
be used. I am not familiar with the marihuana addiction here 
because we have very little to do with it. I cannot say anything 
about it. My only experience has been in the field I mentioned. 

I will say one thing, that we did make an effort about 2 years ago 
to trace a ring that was supposedly operating near the Univ ersity 
of Florida, Gainesville, Senator. We put an agent on that and after 
many weeks of work we could not substantiate that. I think in 
some instances the use of marihuana is overrated, blown up, extorted 
because of a few violations. My impression is it is not too great. 

Chairman Hennings. That would be reflected, borne out by the 
number of cases you have. 

Mr. Mapsen. There are very few. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Yes. That would be borne out by the 
number of cases that are brought into the Federal courts. 

Mr. Manpsen. Of course, the only ones we handle are the cases 
that have some magnitude to them. Perhaps somebody has a supply 
here of 5, 6, 8, or 10 pounds in his possession. Certainly one cigarette 
or two in a package we do not bother with. We feel that is not within 
our province, The law does not reach that far. 

Mr. Gatioway. There is just one thought I want to try to develop: 
that is, your experience in prosecutions under the 1956 act. Would 
you say that since the effective date of the act your prosecutions have 
been greater in number or less in number or about the same? 

Mr. Mapsen. I think they are greater in number. 

Mr. Gattoway. Are they a great deal greater? Approximately 
what percentage would you estimate ? 

Mr. Mapsen. To give you a percentage, Mr. Galloway, I just would 
not know. I would say perhaps we have increased maybe 20 or 15 
percent. That is a rough estimate of the increase. 

Mr. Gatitoway. You have a policy, I believe, do you not, Mr. 
Madsen, of vigorous prosecution of narcotic cases that come to your 
attention of sufficient magnitude which the U.S. attorney’s office 
should be involved in. I think you indicated to me that one of the 
reasons why you felt the narcotics addiction in this area is somewhat 
low. Is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Mapsen. I think that is correct. In other words, we are not 
too careful, I would say, in the selection of cases that we would try. 
If we have a case where we know the man, for instance, has possession 
of heroin—we had a good example of that not long ago, sir, where 
one of our undercover informants; he was not an agent ‘of the 
Government but just a stoolie—gave us information and then went 
around and tried to bribe one of the witnesses stating he would change 
his testimony for a fee. Well, the State attorney’s office came up 
with that and then set the stage up to get him with attempt to bribe. 

Although we did not expect to use him as a material witness, sir, 
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he may have been a witness of some sort. However, we went ahead 
and prosecuted the four or five cases that he was involved in and 
we got convictions on each one except one where I feel the reason 
we did not get a conviction was because there was a legal point as 
to when you can dismiss against a coconspirator and when you cannot. 
It had nothing to do with the evidence and nothing to do with 
whether or not the case was sufficient. It was purely a legal problem. 

My theory is this: That if we have any case at all we : will take it 
and do the very best we can with it, and I do not know anybody 
in our office who would prosecute a narcotics case simply because we 
thought publicity might be involved. 

Chairman Hennineos. Mr. Madsen, there are many more things we 
could discuss with you but I believe you gave us a very comprehensive 
summation of the phases of your activity and your exercise of your 
responsibilities, which we are especially interested in at these hearings. 

We appreciate very much your being here today and taking your 
time to present to us your testimony. 

Mr. Manpsen. I have one thing that might be of interest. 

You had Mr. Rudd here yesterday, a narcotics agent. I would 
like to say one thing about all law enforcement here. I think we 
are pretty effective. My office covers the whole State of Florida 
except the western part. We have an office in Jacksonville, Tampa, 
and here. I recall only one narcotics case in Jacksonville in the 5 
years that I was there; that came out of here, but was a source out 
of Jacksonville and he got his supply out of Miami. I think their 
effectiveness in hitting it here has stopped it spreading throughout 
the State. Narcotics from Miami north is almost nonexistent. We 
just do not have the problem up there. I would just like to put 
that in. As far as this office is concerned, and the State of Florida 
is concerned, our problem is Miami and not Tampa or Jacksonville. 
It is just a minor problem in those areas. 

Chairman Hrennines. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mapsen. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Gattoway. Mr. Madsen, I want to apologize to you personally 
for the delay involved. I think you can see we have had very pro- 
ductive hearings for today. I know we had you scheduled earlier. 
It. was unavoidable. 

Mr. Mapsen. Thank you. I understand how witnesses get involved. 

(Whereupon, the witness was excused. ) 

Chairman Henninoes. The next witness is Mr. Joseph A. Fortier. 
Please come forward, sir. 

Mr. Fortier has been supervising customs agent for the sixth cus- 
toms Agency District, Federal Bureau of Customs, for 3 years. In 
fact, 40 years, sir, of Government service I am advised. 

Mr. Fortier. Yes, Senator. 

Chairman Henntnos. Thirty-seven of which have been with the 
Customs service. You have served in New Orleans, Paris, Havana, 
and on the Canadian border. During your career you have partici- 
pated in undercover activities in connection with narcotics smuggling. 

I am very glad to have you here, sir. You may proceed in such a 
manner that pleases you. 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH A. FORTIER, FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
CUSTOMS, MIAMI, FLA. 


Mr. Forrier. I do not believe it is necessary to tell this committee 
and the Honorable Senator anything about the customs service. I 
think you are all aware of what the customs service does. However, 
I am going to confine myself to customs activities in this area. We 
take in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and all the Caribbean area, 
including Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, and we have agents stationed in these areas. I imagine the 
conunittee is more interested in narcotics smuggling than arms smug- 
gling and various other things. However, at the outset I would 
like to state this morning I heard testimony that juveniles were 
found in possession of firearms. I believe that the practice of 
carrying firearms has come about more or less through the activity 
and arms smuggling to Cuba, the Dominican Republic, and other 
Carribbean countries from Florida. It seems to be more or less the 
practice now for people to carry firearms. It has been brought to 
their attention probably more than in other areas of the country. 
‘That may be the reason why firearms are being carried and being 
brought to the attention of the young people more than in other 
sections. ‘The question of gunrunning to Cuba is something entirely 
aside from your interest in this hearing. 

With regard to narcotics, we have had the last 3 years quite an 
activity in narcotics smuggling through Florida. 1 personally par- 
ticipated in the purchasing of 9 pounds of heroin. ‘This was brought 
about through information we had received that heroin was coming 
into Florida rather than New York because they had been extremely 
active in the enforcement of narcotics smuggling up in the New York 
area. ‘They decided to try Florida as a port of entrance of the nar- 
cotics to the United States. We were successful in purchasing with- 
out using any money, of course, 9 pounds of heroin from two French 
seamen on the SS A/arseilles, which resulted in the arrest of the two 
seamen. 

At the present time we do not have much heroin coming into the 
Florida ports. We do have cocaine. There are cocaine producing 
areas in South America, particularly in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. 

Right now I am planning to send a man down there to establish 
liaison with Government agencies, Senator—people who can give us 
some help from the standpoint of information—and with the State 
Department officials in those areas. As a result of the activities 
of our men in Havana, Cuba—we have two men down there—they 
established very good liaison with the Cuban narcotics investigating 
services. As I stated in my summary, through the information ob- 
tained by our agents in Havana, Cuba, a shipment of 114 kilos of 
cocaine from Ecuador was placed under surveillance while en route 
through Miami to Havana, Cuba, where a major narcotics trafficker 
known as Jorge Bacardi, and his paramour, Alicia Estabil, together 
with a sergeant of police, named Orlando Lamdrid, were arrested and 
are now awaiting trial. That was a cooperative operation. 

As a result of this contact and further surveillance in Ecuador, a 
man by the name of Fernando Mariduena of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
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was arrested in November 1959, with 6 pounds, 11 ounces, of cocaine 
when he arrived at Miami, Fla. He was convicted in this court. 

Aside from the heroin which is a continuing danger, Senator, they 
seem to be shifting to cocaine now. It used to be that it would come 
in through Cuba, but Cuba now has such a drastic narcotics control 
schedule down there that they put them in jail and they insist on 
letting them sit in jail until the court comes up maybe 2 or 3 years 
hence. It seems to be rather effective because they are not traftick- 
ing so much in narcotics at that point. However, they are now bring- 
ing it in through the Panama Canal, Mexico, and into the United 
States, on a through trip to New York or Chicago. We are now 
working on that particular phase. We believe thus far we have been 
successful in keeping it out of the United States. We have very 
little marihuana. We are able to catch a little bit once in a while, 
maybe 3, 4, or 5 pounds at a time, but not in large quantities; 4 or 5 
pounds is quite a considerable quantity when you come right down to 
it, but we do not consider it large as compared to the importations 
over the Mexican border into Texas. The marihuana situation has 
not been giving us too much trouble. Of course, as you know, the 
children start in with marihuana and then they progress to heroin. 
That is the importance we place on importing the marihuana. We 
give it as much importance as anything else because we find it is the 
initial stage of addiction. For that reason we give it considerable 
attention, just the same as if it was heroin, cocaine, or anything else. 

At the present time I believe that with the enforcement activities 
which we have now are keeping it more or less under control in this 
area. So far as the rest of our work here in this area is concerned, 
I believe that the heroin that was coming from Europe, particularly 
from Marseille, France, has more or less dried up with regard to 
their shipments to this part of the United States. It may be that 
they are trying to introduce heroin, as I understand they are, through 
other areas, through South America, and perhaps eventually they 
will be trying to introduce it into the United States again. As 
I pointed out in my summary, our enforcement efforts depend to a 
considerable extent on the good relationship with informants. The 
confidential nature of the information, the identity of the informant, 
are always kept secret. We are not even able to give their names in 
court, Senator, even when we are requested to do so. In effecting 
that protection, if the informer is assured that his identity will not 
be revealed under any circumstances, they have confidence in us and 
they will work freely and give us information, which they other- 
wise would not because at times furnishing that information to the 
public would result in their possible death or bodily injury. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Fortier, is it possible for you to place 
any general estimate on the quantity of narcotics, including mari- 
huana, passing through the portals of Miami? 

Mr. Forrrer. No; it would be rather difficult. 

Chairman Henninos. I imagine so. 

Mr. Fortier. As I say, we cannot personally search every person. 
The method they use introduce that to the United States is to strap 
it to their person, around their legs, around their body, and we can- 
not search every person. It is a physical impossibility, Senator, 
and would not be proper anyway. We rely, though, on information 
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and rely on the fact that we have a substantial suspect list up there 
and as soon as their name appears coming through then we give them 
attention. We take them in and give them a personal searching. We 
only do that to persons that we feel we have good information on 
or feel sure that they are traffickers. We would not want to take 
a prominent person and give him a personal stripping. 

Chairman Hennines. What percentage of your primary violations 
are narcotics cases? 

Mr. Forrrer. I would say probably 25 percent, one-quarter. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Do you feel, Mr. Fortier, that here in Miami, 
as an international port of entry, that your office personnel is suffi- 
cient to take care of this problem as you are confronted with it? 

Mr. Fortier. On the whole, Yes. I say “on the whole” because 
there are times when we have rushes. We have a lot of cases that 
come up at the same time. We have to disburse them and spread 
them out rather thinly. At other times it is a little bit slower and 
we have plenty of men to take care of whatever goes on. What we 
do is pull men off of other jobs and use them on these emergency 
propositions, on these crash propositions. 

Chairman Hennines. You do feel, though, by and large, your 
office has a sufficient budget to fulfill its duties ? 

Mr. Fortier. Yes, Senator, I believe we do. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Fortier, there has been testimony both 
in Washington and here yesterday that reveals the issuance of a so- 
called memorandum or directive establishing and outlining the 
respective jurisdictions of the Bureau of Customs and the Bureau 
of Narcotics. I believe you are familiar with that. 

Mr. Forrter. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennrnes. You have received it? 

Mr. Forrimr. Yes, sir. I have one right here [indicating]. 

Chairman Henntnes. Will you please be good enough to tell us 
when you did receive it? 

Mr. Fortier. I received my copy on January 25. It is dated 
January 20. 

Chairman Hennines. Would you please be good enough to give 
us your interpretation of it. 

Mr. Fortier. My interpretation of this, Senator, is that it gives 
the Bureau of Narcotics greater jurisdiction in the foreign lines. I 
would like to say this: The importation of narcotic drugs, as all 
other merchandise, is handled by the Bureau of Customs. The 
customs’ officers are there and are trained for that purpose. They 
are familiar with the procedures to be followed. 

They are familiar with the places on vessels and vehicles and on 
airplanes where they would most apt to hide it. They are trained 
for that purpose. We believe that information in foreign countries 
regarding narcotic traffic, which will result in the possible introdue- 
tion of narcotics into the United States, should be a matter for the 
Bureau of Customs to handle. There is no confusion as to the issues 
or misunderstanding as to what is meant. Under this particular 
ruling here more of that jurisdiction concerning the handling of 
narcotic drugs in foreign countries is given to the Bureau of Narcotics. 
We in Customs do not object to that particularly because the Bureau 
of Narcotics also deals with the manufacture and production of 
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narcoties in foreign countries, which is perfectly all right. We have 
many other things todo. We are perfectly willing that they should 
have that. However, when they get information that John Doe, who 
is a well-known traflicker, is going to come to the United States on a 
certain vessel or something of that sort, then, I think that information 
should be given to the Bureau of Customs so that we will know what 
is going to happen at the port of entry and have men available to 
handle it. 

If the transmission of that information is done promptly, Senator, 
I do not see why it would not work perfectly all right. 

So far as I could understand, and it is a little bit complicated, I 
believe the Bureau of Narcotics will take over the liaison with police 
officers and various other agencies with regard to narcotic traflic in 
foreign countries, and they will pass it on to us. We have in Cuba 
a situation where our agents are personally acquainted with the police 
officials, investigating oflicials, customs officials and others who work 
well with them. They are located there and they furnish informa- 
tion about suspects and traffic narcotics. We are given that informa- 
tion as it is received by the Cuban office. We have good files and 
reference matter to go to, Senator, just like in the case where mari- 
huana came in with cocaine and we knew what it was all about. We 
knew exactly the situation and how the operation was going to be 
made. We were in a better position to know what to do, how to do 
it, and who was involved. If it comes through another agency we 
may not have quite such a good liaison. 

Chairman Henninos. As you may know, Mr. Fortier, the interest 
of this committee on this problem was the result of the testimony of 
Colonel White, the district director in Los Angeles, who was very 
emphatic in his criticism of the failure of coordination and the alloca- 
tion of.areas of responsibility between the Bureau of Customs and the 
Bureau of Narcotics. 

Mr. Fortier. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennrnos. For that reason, sir, I directed these ques- 
tions to you. 

Mr. Fortter. Of course, Senator, I personally see no reason why 
two Government agencies cannot cooperate fully. They each have 
their own work to do. Of course, Senator, it is understandable there 
may be individual jealousy or desire to augment their own service and 
things of that sort. That is on an individual basis. I do not believe 
it is on a service basis. 

Chairman Henninos. Without undertaking to appraise or be am- 
biguous as to one service or the other, Colonel White, the district 
director in California, used the phrase that customs service has 
adopted a “dog in the manger policy.” 

I think our staff has probably shown you that testimony or advised 
you of it. 

Mr. Fortier. I have not seen it. No. 

Chairman Henninos. For that reason, Mr. Fortier, we want the 
record to reflect your own point of view and your own activities and 
your own understanding of this latest directive or memorandum. 

Is there anything really new in the memorandum ? , 

Mr. Fortier. Yes, particularly where it states that the Bureau of 
Narcotics personally shall have authority and jurisdiction in all other 
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narcotic drugs and marihuana matters, that is, in addition to the actual 
smuggling of it, and that they will have the authority to follow a smug- 
gling transaction from its inception in a foreign country to some 
point in the United States. Of course, it is understood it would be a 
joint operation when it becomes a smuggling matter. I do not believe 
that was in there before. I think they were required to turn over all 
matters concerning smuggling to Customs, and they would follow it 
through to its ultimate introduction into the United States; then, if 
it was missed or if anything happened that they did not catch the 
smugglers and get the merchandise, the Bureau of Narcotics will take 
it on an internal basis. That is the w ay it used to be. I do not be- 
lieve under the present setup it is that clear at the present time. The 
intention may be there. I do not know. 

Chairman Hennines. You say presently you do not believe that it 
is clear? 

Mr. Foriter. That is right. I do not believe it is quite that clear. 
I have talked it over with other people in our service, Senator, and 
they are not entirely clear as to just what the line of demarcation 
will be in a smuggling case, how far the Bureau of Narcotics can 
go before they bring Customs in. 

If the Bureau of Narcotics had information that John Doe in 
France had 10 kilos of heroin and that he is going to take a vessel 
and bring it over here or has accomplices on the vessel whom he 
is gomg to deliver it to to carry over here, at that point it was our 
understanding, in the past, that information will be passed to Cus- 
toms; then, Customs will take it over and carry on from that point 
until they caught the smugglers and got the narcotics. We are not 
certain right now just how far that goes at the present time, whether 
the Bureau of Narcotics will or can retain jurisdiction all the way 
through the Customs barrier or not. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Fortier, may I ask you what the source 
of the document or memorandum which you have before you is? 

Mr. Fortier. It is the memorandum dated January 20, issued by 
the Bureau of Customs, addressed to the officers of the Customs 
Agency Service. The subject is investigated jurisdiction in foreign 
areas in narcotic drugs and marihuana matter. 

Chairman Hennines. That document was received by you indi- 
vidually? 

Mr. Fortier. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henntnes. From W ashington ? 

Mr. Fortier. From W ashington, on January 25.. I have been out 
of Miami, Senator. I have been in Cuba until the day before yes- 
terday. I came back when they told me that you wanted to talk 
to me here. I have not had a chance to study it too clearly. I 
looked at it over there because we discussed it. in Havana because 
they wanted me to tell them what they should do in the future in 
Havana with regard to narcotics smuggling cases. They are very 
interested. 

Chairman Henntnos. That bears the date, you said, of Jannary 25? 

Mr. Forrter. That is the date we receiv ed it, Janu: ary. 25. 

Chairman Henninos. That is the date it came to your office? 

Mr. Forrrer. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. I have here another memorandum, directive, 
which bears the caption Commissioner Anslinger, Bureau of Narcot- 
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ics; Commissioner Kelly, Bureau of Customs; A. Gilmore Flues, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, being from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and directed to Messrs. Anslinger and Kelly. 

May I hand this to you, sir, and ask you whether this is the same 
as the directive or memorandum that you have before you. 

Mr. Fortier. Yes, it is the same thing. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Will you be good enough to make any ob- 
servations that occurred to you with respect to the two documents. 

Mr. Fortier. It is identical to that which you have, and this starts 
off with its opening paragraph, 

The following directive was issued on the date of January 15, 1960, by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, A. Gilmore Flues. It is furnished for 
your information and guidance. 

Apparently this is a transcript of that memorandum. 

Chairman Hennines. The contents of the one which Mr. Galloway 
has just shown you and the one which you now hold, sir, in so far 
as you can tell, are the same? 

Mr. Forrter. Yes, sir, they are the same. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Thank you very much for coming here today 
and giving us your testimony. 

Mr. Fortter. Thank you, Senator. 

(Whereupon, the witness was excused.) 

Chairman Hennines. We now come to the final witnesses for today. 
They constitute a group representing the Boys’ Clubs of Miami, Inc. 
I think most of us are aware of the outstanding work that this agency 
has done in preventing many conditions about which we have had 
testimony. ‘The young men who are members of this agency represent 
the overwhelming majority of young people who are making an 
excellent adjustment, and they are not in any kind of trouble 
whatsoever. 

The young men will be in the accompaniment of Mr. Kline, who 
is the executive director of the Boys’ Clubs of Miami, Inc. 

Mr. Kline, would you be good enough to come forward together 
with the young men who accompany you. Please proceed in any 
way you like. 

Mr. Kurne. Mr. Frank Hattfield, who is also here, is a staff 
director. 

Chairman Hennrnes. We are glad to have you, Mr. Hattfield. 

Mr. Harrrretp. Thank you, Senator. I understand that Mr. 
Hopler will be here a little later. 

Mr. Gatioway. Could we have some acknowledgment from the 
boys as their name is called. 

Mr. Hartrrrevp. Steve Long. 

Mr. Lone. Here. I am from North Miami High. 

Mr. Hatrrretp. Ray Contreras. 

Mr. Contreras. Here. I am from North Miami High. 

Mr. Harrrrecp. Andy Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Here. I am from Miami High. 

Mr. Harrrrevp. John Provance. 

Mr. Provance. Here. I am from Southwest High. 

Mr. Harrrirerp. Joe Acurso. 

Mr. Acurso. Here. I am from Gables High. 
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Senator Hennines. We welcome you here today, boys, and we 
welcome you gentlemen who are doing such a splendid job with these 
boys. I thank you for accompanying these young men here today 
and thank you for taking time out of your day to come to us for our 
benefit and our greater understanding. I am very glad to have you, 
Mr. Kline. You may proceed. If you care to ask Mr. Hattfield 
or any of the young men or any others to make any contributions 
to this discussion, please feel free to do so. We like to proceed as 
informal as you can be. 





GROUP REPRESENTING BOYS’ CLUBS OF MIAMI, INC. 


Mr. Kuine, Thank you, Senator Hennings. I would like to qual- 
ify my position here as the executive director of the Boys’ Clubs of 
Miami. There are three units in thecity. We serve 3,500 boys from 
all sections of the Greater Miami area. Our Boys’ Clubs of Miami 
is also a member of the National Organization Boys’ Clubs of 
America, which was chartered by Congress in 1956. Of our 3,500 
boys that are in Boys’ Clubs of Miami, we have less than 1 percent that 
get into trouble with the law. These boys that we have here this 
afternoon are representing juvenile decency as opposed to juvenile 
delinquency. 

We have had some previous discussions on this, and the gentlemen 
that we have here with us today have their own ideas. They are 
good, clean, average American teenagers. They have never been in 
any ne They have some ideas on why they have not been in 
trouble. 

Mr. Hattfield, who is here with me, is my administrative assistant. 

Mr. Hopler, who was here, but I think—I would like him to come 
up here, with your permission, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. Did Mr. Hopler arrive? 

Mr. Kurne. Yes. 

Chairman Henntinos. Please come forward, sir. I was advised, Mr. 
Hopler, that you had not yet arrived. 

Mr. Kurne. He is a little timid, Senator. 

Mr. Hopler is a former special agent for the FBI. He is the youth 
director of the Northwest Boys’ Club, which is one of our newer 
units that was placed in an area that seemingly had a little more of 
a juvenile problem than some of the other areas in the community. 
We asked him to come here today to help us along with this program. 

I am going to ask Mr. Hattfield to start this thing off by getting the 
boys warmed up here so that they can start talking. 

Mr. Harrrrecp. As Mr. Kline has said, you boys are here today 
as a panel because you are all good, decent American teenagers. You 
are here because you represent juvenile decency as opposed to juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Teenagers have been pretty much maligned as delinquents. You 
are here to offer a rebuttal in favor of all the teenagers who have not 
been in serious trouble. What, in your opinion, is the percentage of 
—— teenagers who, like yourselves, have not had trouble with 
the law ? 


Mr. Lona. I would venture a guess that about 80 percent, I think; 
75, 80 percent. 
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Mr. Harrrreip. Do all of you agree? 

Mr. Provance. I agree with him to that much or maybe more. 
There is something like a very small percentage of juvenile delin- 
quency. It’s not actually that big, but it is fairly big. 

Mr. Harrriexp. Granted, then, that you represent the majority of 
the teenagers of not only Miami but of America who have not been in 
trouble despite the headlines, despite the conception of some people 
that being a teenager and being in trouble are synonymous. The boys 
like yourselves who become regular guys, who have not been in trouble, 
many could have found themselves in trouble, they could have devel- 
oped into delinquents if the circumstances were right. What, in your 
opinion, are some of those circumstances and how have you overcome 
them? What would you say has helped you stay out of trouble? 

Mr. Kurne. Joe, you can give us an answer on that. Joe is from 
New York. He moved down to this section in the last few years. 
He has had some experiences in both places. He probably would 
have an answer to that. 

Mr. Acurso. The main thing for a boy not to get into trouble is 
to have something to do. If you have a boys’ club or something 
similar to that, something to go to, something to belong to, it would 
be better. I mean, a fellow has not any time to get into trouble if 
he belongs to a boys’ club. There are many things there. There 
are many activities, no matter what kind of fellow you are, athletic, 
craft shops and whatnot. There is everything. You’ve got to have 
something to do all the time. If you cannot find it at the boys’? club, 
then there is no place to find it if you want something to do. That 
is the one big factor. The boys that go to the boys’ club and attend 
it regularly do not get into that much trouble. 

. iP Harrrienp. Did you have a club in New York, Joe, where you 
ived ? 

Mr. Acurso. No; none at all. There was not a club around for 
at least 10 miles around. Nothing like that. There are a lot of 
times where fellows would have nothing to do. We did not get into 
trouble, but we were younger then. I don’t know—like right now, 
I am 17 years old. I come home from school and you have nothing 
to do. I mean, if there is no sports or things like that, sir, it is 
hard to stay out of trouble after a while. That is why they need 
boys’ club up there more. 

Mr. Contreras. I was in New York also. When I moved down 
here the first thing I heard of was the boys’ club. Up in New York 
there was not anything like that. The only thing that I can remem- 
ber that they had up there for boys to spend their leisure time with 
was the PAL. That only came by maybe 6 weeks out of the year. 

Chairman Hennrnos. That is the Police Athletic League? 

Mr. Conrreras. The Police Athletic League. They were only 
there for a short time and you could not do much. When they were 
gone a lot of boys grouped together and there was nothing to do, 
and they would mostly go out and get into trouble. Around where 
T lived there are two or three groups that were bad. but down here 
in Miami the boys’ club has helped me very much. I never got into 
trouble in New York or anything like that, but when I came down 
here it was something to do. Up there you ‘didn’t have that much to 
do. It just helped me a lot. The same with school activities. If 
you have something to do you would not get into trouble at all. 
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Mr. Harrrtetp. One of the things, then, that has helped all of you 
to stay out of trouble is first of all having something to do, some 
place to go. 

Both of you are talking about New York. Often, in conjunction 
with cities, ‘the metropolitan areas, we think of gangs, What is your 
opinion of gangs? Are they good or are they bad? 

Mr. Contreras. The way you stated it, would it be bad gangs or 
just groups? There are people that call themselves “cangs,” “but “they 
belong to a good organization, and —— are others that are gangs 
that mean to do bad. Around where I used to live there are a lot 
of those groups that you are talking about. 

Mr. Harrrrecp. In other words, there are both kinds, although 
the public often thinks of bad when they think of gangs. 

Mr. Provance. Take, for instance, the good gang. The idea of it, 
I think, is that these boy s want to get together with each other. They 
want to feel they are a part of “something. In other words, they 

want to fee] kind of important as well. They want to be together. 
They want to have something to do. They want to be as you put 
it, like a good gang. They want to be a part of something or a 
part of some body. 

Mr. Harrrieip. Going back to our first question, what are some 
of the things that have helped you stay out of trouble, a place to 
go, something to do, in this basic human instinct of wanting to belong 
to a group ¢ 

Mr. Lone. I just want to say about those gangs, what I think about 
gangs is first of all you have to know the objectives of the group 
you belong to. If you are naturally at the teenage level you want 
to belong to something. If you pick the right organization to belong 
to and the right group of people to associate with that would be a 
major factor to contribute in keeping you out of trouble. I think it 
is Important to have facilities and supervision enough to keep you 
with people of your own age and in activities, but not in the type 
of group that has its objectives twisted a little bit and looking for 
the wrong type of entertainment, shall we say. 

Mr. Harrrrerp. What is your feeling about supervision, Steve? 

Mr. Lone. You need supervision. I think there is a way of super- 
vising, too. I think teenagers who get to this age think they are 
getting up in the world and know all about it. “When you try to 
supervise teenagers, when you go about it in the wrong way, they 
are going to revolt against it and are not going to understand you are 
trying to help them. I think supervision in the right way is to super- 
vise but not to boss. 

Chairman Henninos. Steve, would you say that maybe just a little 
direction but not too heavy a hand would suffice when you need it or 
ask for it and want it? 

Mr. Lone. Guidance. 

Chairman Henninoes. But not directing each thing you do each 
minute of the day, or after school telling you to do this at such and 
such a time. 

Mr. Lone. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. Some group leaders, it seems to me, make 
a mistake trying to regnant, so to speak. Too many rules, too many 
things, they ask a fellow to do precisely this way, that and the other, 
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instead of letting you do some things on your own. Would you say 
that may be a desirable way to try to go at it? 

Mr. Lona. Yes, sir. I think certain things should be left to the 
teenager, the boy or girl themselves to make the decision on. They 
might need guidance in a decision, but I do not think they need to be 
bossed or pushed towards a certain direction. I think they should 
have guidance and helpful information given to them at every oppor- 
tunity, but they should be given this information in such a way that 
it does not seem like they are being pushed or told too many things 
to do. They should have a hand in deciding how they are going 
to do things themselves. 

Mr. Harrrtevp. Do you think that the method in which you are 
directed or supervised might be one of the reasons that a smaller 
percent of teenagers got off the track and into trouble? Do you 
think it is that important or is it a lesser important factor in how 
you are supervised? Do you think some boys rebel against 
supervision ? 

Mr. Lone. I think some people are just going to rebel at any type 
of supervision. You just have to reach a happy medium. Some 
people are going to rebel no matter how you treat them. I do not 
believe you are going to contro] and satisfy everybody. I think there 
is a way of doing it, though. I think it does contribute to the fact 
there is a low percentage of juvenile delinquency. I think organi- 
zations that do understand how to control boys and understand prob- 
lems that you are faced with and how to direct them and not to boss 
them, I think that is a very big factor in controlling juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mr. Harrrievp. In conjunction with supervision, do you feel there 
is a trend with parental discipline? I would appreciate it if you 
would answer this from both your own personal point of view and 
that from which you think is true with your friends and teenagers 
as a whole. Are parents too strict or too lenient? What is your 
thinking about this, Andy? 

Mr. Tuomas. Some parents are too strict. 

Mr. Provance. When the parents are strict on a child, he wants 
to rebel. He tries to get away with things that his parents do not 
want him to do. If a parent is too loose and does not care what he 
does, then, he just gets into the wrong frame of mind. He just does 
whatever he wants to do and goes along with the gang. 

Mr. Harrrrevp. Do you think there is a trend in one direction of 
parents becoming too strict or too lenient? Do you think there is 
any distinct trend today ? 

Mr. Provance. Yes, sir, I believe there is. The parents that are too 
strict, the boys get into trouble, sir, then the parents who are too loose. 

Mr. Harrrretp. Do you mean there is a trend but it is in both 
directions? Is that what your thought is, Andy? 

Mr. Twomas. Yes. 

Mr. Hartrrterp. Do you agree, Joe? 

Mr. Acvrso. I have a friend whose parents give him everything 
he wants. They are real good tohim. Just for an example, he will 
want to go out on a date and the parents will say, “Jolin, be home 
at 11 o’clock.” They do not tell him why. They just think they 
are there to put a restriction on him. He just loves to get. away with 
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things, little things, just as long as the parents do not know about it. 
If they were less strict he would be much better. If you are too strict 
with children, I think, the child will want to rebel. I may be wrong. 
It is not good. It has to reach a point where you are not too strict 
and not too lenient. That is it, 

Mr. Provance. We are talking about the difference between strict 
and loose parents. Now we come to this—how would you put it— 
you could not have exactly perfect parents, but parents that are under- 
standing and guiding instead of being real strict on you or letting you 
go, if they would just guide you, I think that is about the best par- 
ents you can have. You need parents that are guiding and have 
understanding. 

Mr. Conrreras. I think that if parents are too strict on the boy or 
girl, whoever it may be, and if that kid goes out and sees nobody 
around or anything like that, they feel the urge of doing it, but if 
parents are lenient toward you and let you do the things that they 
know are right and just go along by yourself, I think, it is better that 
way. If your parents are not so strict, it is better for the person. 

Mr. Lone. I think one complaint of many teenagers is that they 
do not understand why they are being punished or certain restrictions 
placed upon them. I think the first thing that many parents lose out 
in is that of not making their child understand they are being pun- 
ished or why restrictions are being placed upon them. They just 
issue an ultimatum, “Get your oa up or you do not go out this 
weekend.” Myself, I do not understand why I have certain restric- 
tions placed upon me. If more parents would explain and try to 
make their child understand why they are doing certain things, sir, 
I think there would be a lot less dissension. Parents should make 
their child understand what they are doing because they have been 
through it before and they want to help them and they know what 
is up. They have been around. I think too many parents do not 
make the child understand why they are being restricted or punished. 

Mr. Harrriecp. We were talking about the word “gang,” its con- 
notation and the thoughts connected with gangs a minute ago. I 
would like to back up just a minute because I recall Joe having been 
a member of a crowd—lI will not use the word “gang”—but a group 
of friends in New York, and there is an experience of his that I would 
like him to tell you about before we get too far along. 

Mr. Acurso. I moved down here 5 years ago. Before I moved 
down here I hung around with four or five fellows. We had a heck 
of a lot of fun. We were 12 years old then. We did things such 
as playing baseball, went to the same school, went to parties together 
and have always been together. We never did get into any kind of 
trouble, anything near that. 

After I moved down here—I have been here 4 years—I had gone 
back. I went looking for my old friends. They all lived in the 
same places, but they were not the same fellows. The environment 
of the neighborhood, first of all, changed. It was a very good 
neighborhood. Then all of a sudden in 414 years it really deteriorated 
and was very bad. About two or three of them were in real bad 
trouble and another one would every once in a while get into trouble. 
You should have seen the way they changed. I guess it’s their par- 
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ents fault. I do not know. I guess one factor was the environ- 
ment, the neighborhood change. 

Chairman Henninos. Had most of them gone into gangs, Joe? 

Mr. Acurso. Yes. 

Chairman Hennines. By that, I mean gangs out looking for 
trouble. 

Mr. Acvurso. I know these two fellows, Senator, they got into 
trouble every time they got together. I do not know if they were 
in gangs. It is just something to see, the way a neighborhood 
changed and the way the fellows changed with the neighborhood. 
I think that is it, the environment. There were no boys’ clubs, no 
kind of recreation. 

Chairman Hennrines. By “the neighborhood changing,” just what 
do you mean by that, Joe? Do you mean it became more crowded ? 

Mr. Acurso. Yes, more crowded and it was dirtier. That was the 
kind of impression it gave me, dirtier. 

Chairman Henntnos. Not as well kept up, the houses, streets, 
sidewalks and so on? 

Mr. Acurso. Yes. The children always walking in the streets, no 
dances and no recreations. There was a playground, but that was 
so badly supervised that a gang, two gangs, were in the playground 
and no one else was allowed to go in there. It seemed to me 
ridiculous. 

Chairman Hennrtnes. They just took over, Joe? 

Mr. Acurso. That is right. There was one supervisor, sir, and 
they told him what to do. That is the truth also. 

Mr. Harrrrecp. Had not a couple of these friends of yours actually 
had a run-in with the law? 

Mr. Acurso. Yes. Two of them were in real bad trouble. 

Mr. Hatrrrexp. To the point of having received sentences, Joe? 

Mr. Acurso. Yes. 

Mr. Hatrrietp. Let me throw a couple of extraneous—what may 
seem to be extraneous—questions to you. How important is a car 
in your life? Whether you own one or desire owning one, how do 
you feel toward owning a car? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it is real fine to own a car. I own a car 
myself. I knew this boy—his parents were real fine people and 
good parents—and he lived in a nice section of town; then, sir, his 
parents bought him a car. It wasn’t a good car, just a cheap car. 

Chairman Henninos. How did you get yours, Andy? 

Mr. Tuomas. My parents bought: it. 

Chairman Hennines. They bought it for you? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, they did. As I was saying, he did not have 
a job or anything. He was sort of lazy. He did not like to work. 
He was a good boy. Well, he was not that good of a boy. To keep 
up his car he would have to siphon gas to keep gas in it and steal 
hubcaps to pay for repairs and stuff on it. He got into a lot of 
trouble with the law just by keeping up his car like that. Actually, 
it was not the environment. I guess having a car is part of the en- 
vironment, but his parents thought they were doing him a good turn 
by getting him a car. Actually, they were hurting him in the long 
run. 

Mr. Harrrrevp. What is your thinking in connection with owning 
your own car, Ray ? 
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Mr. Contreras. I guess I planned to—like everybody else in high 
school—get a car. The only way I could do it, sir, my parents would 
tell me I have to get a little job here so I could help them along. 
They said they would buy it for me and I can help along in the 
payments and keeping up with the gas and keeping it in good con- 
dition. Right now I cannot get a job myself because I am partic- 
ipating in sports at high school, but I figure it is a good thing to 
have. You would not have to borrow your parents car, and they 
can go out themselves. They work for you, sir, and they should use 
the car more than you. I would rather not bother my parents, keep 
on asking them about every day to let me use the car. If you have 
your own car, I think, it would be best for you. 

Chairman Hennines. Every now and then when you ask them 
they might say “No.” 

Mr. Contreras. Yes. 

Mr. Harrrrecp. Let me put it this way: If you had the choice of 
having 10 years added on the end of your life and owning a car 
today which would you take ? 

Mr. Lona. I would take the 10 years. I want to hang around as 
long as I can. 

Mr. Harrrietp. Really? You surprise me there, Steve. 

Mr. Lone. I do not know, though. Let me think about it. I had 
owned a car myself. I do not work. My parents bought the car 
for me, but believe me, sir, this car is a convenience. It is called a 
transportation special. It is not made to impress the girls or any- 
thing. It gets me back and forth. My Dad got together with me 
and got me a car. I am very active in a lot of clubs and am active 
in athletics in school. I have to go to different places all the time 
and I live quite a distance from my school. I think he was getting 
tired of lugging me around. He got the car for me because of it. 
If I had a chance to work, I would participate—I would work and 
pay him back for it so I would feel that I worked for it. I think 
a car is good for people because they work for it. They want to show 
that they worked for it and they earned their money and got a car. 
A lot of boys are interested in engines and things. They spend extra 
money in fixing their cars up. They have a lot of fun in fixing their 
cars up. If he has a purpose for a car, like transportation or any- 
thing special, that is fine. If he just uses it for entertaining or 
amusement that can get him into trouble. 

Mr. Harrrrevp. You mean there is one place you can get off the 
track with the use of an automobile? 

Mr. Lona. That is right. 

Mr. Provance. I know I may be getting one for graduation. For 
a long time I have been wanting to get one, but there is one big thing 
I had to do to prove to my parents that I was man enough to have 
a car. I had to prove to her, just like you have to prove to your 
parents to get a car, that I was grown up enough and still not a kid. 

Mr. Harrrretp. What is your response to the use of the word 
“chicken” ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is really a very weak-minded person that really 
lets the word “chicken” affect him. It takes a good man with a 
strong will that can have somebody call him “chicken” and just 
brush it off without letting it bother him at all. 
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Mr. Provance. When you asked that last night, I thought about it, 
sir, and I thought that it’s like maybe somebody hiding behind some- 
thing when they call you that, or somebody that is out to prove 
something. Actually, there they have to prove something, too. 

Mr. Lona. Before I had no comment on that. It never bothered 
me. I cannot see how it would bother anyone. I know some people 
it does bother. 

Take some particular persons from my school, if you called them 
a “chicken,” you will not do this, et cetera, et cetera, because you are 
chicken, they will get infuriated and do it to prove they are not a 
chicken. To me, big deal, so I ama chicken. It does not bother me. 
I cannot see where it would bother people. Maybe I have a bias 
opinion. It does not bother me and I cannot see where in the world 
it would bother me or anybody else. 

Mr. Harrrretp. It used to be a means of starting a lot of trouble. 
Is it beginning to fade today or is it any worse? What would you 
say, Steve? 

Mr. Lone. I believe it is fading. I do not hear the expression 
any more. <A few years ago it was a word for fights and things, but 
not any more. 

Mr. Harrrretp. Can boys your age find work if they want to? 

Mr. Contreras. In our school they have a DCT that helps people 
that only have a half a year of school left. They only have to go to 
school for half a day and they can get them a job in whatever field 
they like. I know a boy in school now whose brother last year or 
2 years ago, when he had to go to school for a half day, they got him 
a job down at the Miami Herald. They offer jobs for any field. 
There is also a youth employment service here in Florida. 

Mr. Harrrretp. Would you say there is less trouble with boys that 
are working than of the boys that are not working? 

Mr. Provance. As you know, working also was something to do. 
I feel when you are working you are part of something. The job 
you might have might be a career for yourself. You would really 
be interested in making something out of yourself in the world or 
being something. 

Mr. Harrrteip. Steven, I can see you did not grasp what we are 
after. Anyone that wants to can get into trouble whether they are 
working or not. I mean, there is always time for it if they are looking 
for trouble. My point was—— 

Mr. Lone. I understood your question. I said it depends what they 
are working at. By that, sir, I meant there are certain jobs around 
that you can get into the wrong environment, and I think you would 
be worse off than better off working in certain environments. There 
are a lot of places that you can get jobs at such as pool halls, working 
at gasoline stations where some of these boys congregate. You can 
learn a lot of things that you should not learn there. 

Mr. Harrrrecp. Do you feel you are stumbling into a tougher 
world, a more competitive world that is more of a jungle than was the 
case when your father was a boy? Do you think most teenagers are 
prepared for it or are many boys overwhelmed and perhaps scared 
of growing up? Tell us what you think lies ahead of you, and are you 
eager to get at it or do you feel sort of lost? Those, intentionally, are 
several questions. 
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Mr. Provance. When my father was a boy it was not a real fast- 
moving world. Ever since, though, as our teacher told us, since 1940 
or around there, the world has started to be a real fast-moving thing. 
You have to keep up with it. Just like the fish in the stream, if you 
are letting yourself go and not doing anything, of course, you are just 
going to float away, get away. If you are keeping up with the world 
you will be able to adjust yourself. As I said, it is a fast-moving 
world. If you do not keep up with it you will not be able to adjust 
yourself. 

Mr. Hartrrrevp. Does it frighten you? 

Mr. Provance. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Harrrtevp. Again, speak for yourself and then speak for all 
teenagers. 

Mr. Acurso. It frightens me. I am pretty glad it does. A lot of 
my friends, they are 17 or 18 years old. They are not thinking of 
what they are going to do in life. If you do not start thinking now, if 
vou are going to postpone the question, before you know it you will be 
mn college and halfway through college and you will find out you are 
wasting your parents money and you do not know what you are going 
to do in life. Even if you get a diploma, if you do not straighten out 
your life now while you are a teenager you are not going to do much 
in life. 

Mr. Lone. Do you not think people can have more trouble trying 
to make up their mind? I cannot tell you what I am going to be 
when I go to college. As to what field I am going to go into, I do 
not know. I do not think teenagers should worry about it. They 
should go on with their education, get a general education and then be 
prepared to do what they think they want to do, but not to form any 
definite ideas. So many people are unhappy with their jobs today 
because they forced themselves into some kind of work, and each day 
they get up and go to their jobs and do not like it. Myself, I do not 
worry about it. Ido not know what I am going to be. 

Mr. Harrrietp. Perhaps being concerned isa better description than 
being worried. Do you feel it is a little more competitive than when 
your dads were your age, or is it going to be easier to make a living? 

Mr. Contreras. If you are interested in the field of science, it might 
be easier. It might be easier in the field of science because right now 
the people want more scientists to help along with this atomic age, I 
guess it is called. That is what I think lies ahead, the scientific field. 

Chairman Henntnos. Is not part of the job of education to help 
you make up your mind, to help you feel what you are fitted to do? 

t seems to me that is one of the functions of education, to give you 
experience in a good many varieties of things, and from that you can 
discover what you like best, what you are best suited for doing and so 
on. You might want to start out in one thing and move into another. 
I would like to make one observation. It seems to me it would be 
reasonably flexible to be in a position to move in several directions de- 
pending upon the opportunities that are offered and depending, of 
course, upon your own adaptability and your own feeling for a given 
sort of activity of work. It is not everybody who can be a scientist, 
a successful lawyer, a fine surgeon, a fine mechanic and so on. I won- 
der if that meets with some of your observations, Mr. Hattfield, some 
of your own experiences ? 
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Mr. Harrrietp. Yes, Senator. I think most of the boys would con- 
cur it. Nature does not give all of us the same abilities or aptitudes. 
If a person here knows what he wants to do he is indeed fortunate, par- 
ticularly at early ages. Usually it is the other way, where they have to 
be exposed to opportunities, and often the things that they never knew 
existed will turn out to be their life interest. 

If I may, Senator, I will turn it back to Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Kirin. We have found in our experiences with boys, teenagers 
who are going away from the club and going into college training, 
that those who stay in school are those who have a pretty fair idea 
of what they want when they get there. There are quite a number of 
freshmen who do not make that freshman year because they have no 
objective, classroom work does not mean too much to them. It is just 
something they are taking to be college students. Right now with col- 
leges being a little more severe in their students’ accomplishments, it 
is very easy for a boy to be dropped out of school. If he has an ides 
of what he wants to be, though, and takes the subjects that are going 
to put him forward and help. him reach his goal, his chances of stick- 
ing in school are just a little bit better than they are by going and hav- 
ing nothing in mind, a liberal education for example. We do have a 
great deal of testing going on in high schools all the time, though, and 
they have guidance clinics, and we even do some of that work in our 
clubs. We try to find people for our work. We try to find boys that 
go through the club, that we think will fit into our picture, and try to 
encourage them to get into the field serving one of our units some 
place, taking study subjects i in school that would help them get into 
the field and qualify for it. I think boys can find out pretty early j in 
life what they want to be, and then when they get that thing in mind 
they ought to stick with it. 

Mr. Horrer. I have two questions. Do you feel, as teenagers, that 
you are given a fair shake? Are you being picked on? 

The other question is this: Where in the teenage life has the fact 
of religion, churchgoing, helped you? 

Mr. Lona. I would like to tackle that first one, about being picked 
on. I understand we are supposed to be here today to bring out 
the vais side and show that the majority of us are decent-living 
people. I would like to point out the fact that tomorrow’s teenagers 

are pointed out to be bad, and I think the majority of them are good. 

I think a lot of us have a wrong attitude on life, the wrong idea of 
what we are here for. We are of the opinion that somebody owes 
us something or owes us a living, that we are the chosen people or 
something, that we can just sit back and enjoy our teenage years and 
have everything given to us. I think teenagers are training years 
and learning years. You have to get the idea, “What can we give 
to the world and other people ?” and. not, “What they can give to us.’ 

All of us have the idea of going along for the ride attitude. I think, 
sir, of teenagers that go astray, many of them have that attitude, 
that they are something special and being picked on, and they use 
this as something to lean on. They see these headlines in the papers 
as to why we pick on these teenagers. I am a teenager, and I think 
they are all getting a pretty fair shake. They are not picked on. 
They want an excuse to do something. There are plenty of excuses to 
be lazy, and not go after something. You should have a goal. 
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Mr. Horrer. How about the church in your life? 

Mr. Kuine. What influence does the church have on your everyday 
living as a teenager, Steve? 

Mr. Lone. I think everyone should participate in some church 
activity with his family. I think it is important for families to attend 
church together. It has been brought up before that you should 
bring them or take them and not send them to church. I think a 
lot of kids are sent to the church by their family and they resent the 
idea that their parents are snoozing in the sack on Sunday morning 
and leave money for them for the offering on the table and then 
say, “See you after church.” They have no breakfast or anything. 
Then you just go off to church and come back. I think it should be 
a family thing. I think you should be in church, sir, whether you 
get a spiritual lift or not because it may come to you at some time. 
Just being there is enough for the time being because there is always 
room for one more hypocrite in the church. I think it is very 
important. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Very good. We certainly know, then, in 
this pretty tough and cruel world nobody owes any of us a living. 
oe has been a very substantial and interesting discussion for all 
of us. 

Mr. Harrrtrevtp. Excuse me, Senator. I thought Mr. Kline could 
wrap it up for us. 

Mr. Kurve. To wrap up this part of Senator Henning’s investiga- 
tion to the character of our American youth, I would like to add this 
thought : We in the boys’ club work believe that juvenile delinquency is 
caused just as much as juvenile delinquency is caused. The character 
has to be ability. The Boys’ Club of America has as its primary 
purposé the building of character. This is done in the boy’s leisure 
time. Of course, the boy’s leisure time is the time for potential 
trouble; therein is the twofold trouble. 

How do we build character? We build character by providing 
volunteer contact. Contact, of course, is not possible with an absentee. 
First we have to attract the boy by providing a program that interests 
him. All human beings and particularly a boy wants to belong. A 
boy’s club is a place where boys belong or the lesser privileged boy 
belongs on an equal basis with the more privileged boy. Here he has 
a place to go. Here he has always something to do. Here he has 
friends who are on his side and that he can talk to if he wants to talk. 
Here are the contacts we counsel with the individual boy after reach- 
ing him through his interest. It might be a sports program. Hardly 
a team is placed on the field that we do not have one boy that has 
problems. In his contact with his coach he may be encouraged to go 
back to school. We have had many examples of that, and there were 
many cases that we worked with. 

Here counseling goes on constantly, whether it is on the ball field, 
gamerooms, crafts shops, or any of the activities going on in the boys’ 
club. 

As chairman of our National Board of Directors, the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover has said, “In cities where there are boys’ clubs, juve- 
nile delinquency is definitely on the decline. 

This is confirmed by another of our national directors, J. Edgar 
Hoover. It is just like the fellow who makes a sensational catch in 
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a baseball game out in the outfield and comes in and his coach says, 
“Nice going, boy. You really did aswell job.” 

He looks at his coach and says, “Well, wasn’t I supposed to do it 
that way ?” 

The kids, like these boys right here, are in the same situation. We 
compliment them for being good kids. They turn around and say to 
us, “Aren’t we supposed to do it that way ?” 

With those remarks, Senator, I close this conference. 

Chairman Henninos. On behalf of the committee I want to compli- 
ment you, Mr. Hattfield, Mr. Hopler, Mr. Kline, and you young men 
who have been good enough to come here and present evidence by your 
presence of what some of us have always believed that there is a very 
much higher percentage of good young men and women in this coun- 
try than the other kind, and there certainly is a lot more to it when 
you come down to it and engage in something that is useful, instead 
of something that tears you down and gets you into trouble. 

I might say that in — being the last group of witnesses, gentle- 
men, that it has brought great satisfaction to us to conclude our two 
days of hearings here in the Miami area. From you young men and 
older men who work with you, you represented intelligence and well 
directed motivations in your own mind, and you have your own lives 
in your own hands, of course. There is nobody else to carry that 
load for you. 

The problem of some younger people getting into trouble is very 
real, not only here but everywhere in the country. Unfortunately, it 
is increasing. Observations made by our staff and investigators indi- 
cate, for example, that approximately 8 percent of the school popula- 
tion or 12,000 out of about 150,000 happen to be in need of some sort 
of handling or treatment. 

It is most heartening to me to see fine young men like yourselves 
here. I want you to know that we appreciate it very much, your com- 
ing to us. I have had experience as a counsellor in a boys’ camp my- 
self and as a track coach at a university and district attorney, too. 
was national director of the Big Brothers organization. My interest 
in this is not for any ete publicity seeking objective, but to try 
to help out, try to be helpful about these things that are not only both- 
ersome to us on this committee but these things that create real prob- 
lems, such as seeing young men and young women just throwing them- 
selvesaway. Wetry todo what we can to help them and try to prevent 
that. Again, gentlemen, I want to express to you on behalf of this 
committee and on behalf of the U.S. Senate our thanks for your comin 
here and having this roundtable discussion with us, talking some o 
these things out. It has been very helpful and very instructive to me. 

With that, we will close these hearings this afternoon. Thank you 
once again. 

(Whereupon, the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency adjourned at 3 p.m.) 
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